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DENVER MARKET 
INTERESTS 


wish their patrons and shippers 
of nearly FOUR MILLION 
head of livestock the past year 
a very Merry Christmas and 
and Prosperous New Year - - - 


And Resolve to furnish you 


Adequate Handling Facilities 
Best Feed and Water Obtainable 


Superior Selling Service 
All during 1940 


Plan now to attend the 


National Western Stock 
Show & Rodeo 
ENTERTAINING - INSTRUCTIVE 
THRILLS and SPILLS 
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TYPES - - EACH TO FILL CERTAIN NEEDS 


No. 1 and No, 2 Pellets are especially designed for 
range feeding of cattle and sheep. No. 3 and No. 4 
Pellets are designed for trough feeding of cattle, 
sheep, hogs, goats, horses, and mules. All of these 
‘\ Pellets are golden yellow in color. They are very 
“xj palatable and highly digestible. New crop is now 

7) available. Through our extensive distribution sys- 
tem we can supply you with one ton or a trainload. 
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The Staley Customer NEVER GUESSES—He Knows! 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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Kansas City- 


THE SECOND LARGEST SLAUGHTER POINT IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE CENTRAL WESTERN MARKET WITH LARGEST 
AND QUICKEST DISTRIBUTING POWER. + 











“The change of ownership privilege” has 
brought new and broader demand, from all 
sections and from some sections not served 


by other markets. 


Since offerings at Kansas City get the full 
benefit of nation-wide demand built around 
best distributing facilities, it is to the advantage 
of every western producer to market in Kan- 
sas City. 


Sell Your Sheep and Lambs at the Center of Demand 
Not on the Edge of It 


The Nation Buys Livestock at Kansas 


City 
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In Review 


pac holiday time most business people are inclined 

to let their minds, and sometimes their pencils, work 
upon the results of the year’s efforts. After a good year 
this indulgence is a pleasant one; following a losing year, 
it is painful. In either case, the object is to face the facts 
and make such shifts in plans and methods of operation as 
should bring better results next year. 

While the year now closing has been better for sheep- 
men than the average since 1930, the net position of earn- 
ings and indebtedness still leaves cause for uneasiness in the 
industry and for its creditors as well. 

In editorial reflection we may be permitted to go back 
quite a ways in the effort to prepare for the future. During 
the ten-year period ending in 1919 the average price of 
wool at the ranch or farm was 28.5 cents. In the next ten 
years it was 33.6 cents and for 1930 to 1938, it was 20.2 
cents. The 1939 figure, not available from official sources, 
would not materially change this last figure. 

Since 1930 the price of wool has been abnormally low, 
8 cents lower than from 1910 to 1919, when costs were far 
below those of the present, and 13 cents below 1920 to 
1929 under substantially the same protective tariff rates. 
This last period price, 20.2 cents, included two extremely 
bad depression years, 1931 and 1932. The other six years 
since 1930 show an average price of 26.5 cents, which is 
still below the 1910-1919 average although grown at much 
higher cost. 

Seeking for the cause of recent low wool prices, one 
observes that domestic production has increased almost 
steadily since the late twenties, although in most of the 
years domestic supply was less than consumption and im- 
ports ran from medium to large amounts. 

The growing use of substitutes is commonly held to have 
been a large factor in lower wool prices. The vegetable 
fibers have developed a large business, which perhaps has 
taken away some from wool use. But the fact is that the 
average per capita consumption from 1919 to 1928 was 4.96 
pounds and from 1929 to 1938, it was 4.21 pounds. 

Of course, the 1910-19 period included two extremely 
high war years, and from 1920 to 1929 we had unusually 
high industrial activity with strong wool prices all through 
the period, except in 1921. From 1930 to 1939 we had only 
one wool year, 1937, that could be considered at all high. 
But to a larger extent than other commodities, wool prices 
have always been on an in-and-out basis, and the average 
of the last nine years has been unduly low because of only 
one high spot and five or six very low ones. The last nine 
years have been abnormal. They brought the most serious 
and most prolonged depression in the country’s history— 
and wool and sheep have not been the only sufferers. 

Wool, as a matter of fact, has been in slightly better 
position during the last nine years than in the pre-war 
period (1909-14). Meat animals as a group, in the last 
nine years, have averaged the same as in 1909-14. Grains 


have averaged materially below the pre-war period and farm 
products in general have not stood up quite so well as wool 
has. 


After all the period of low prices has not been peculiar 
to wool, and the remedy lies with the recovery of agricul- 
ture and business generally. Lowering of expenses and in- 
creasing efficiency of production remain important, but the 
most that can be done in those directions cannot be expected 
to return wool-growing to a profitable basis. 


Apart from war conditions wool and many other agri- 
cultural products have been getting into better position and 
perhaps the new day has already dawned. A higher aver- 
age price for the future in all probability will come as in 
the past, through some high years mixed in with lower ones. 


Fears are being expressed that under war conditions 
wool prices may go so high as to react unfavorably later 
on. Of course, extremely high wool prices might increase 
the use of substitutes, and periods of generally high prices 
always carry costs upward. No one yet seems to expect 
wool to go as high as it did in 1918. But with all the danger 
in high prices, we still are interested in some much higher 
wool years that will help to make the prices for the next 
few years average out much above those of the last ten 
years. The dangers of readjustment downward later are 
serious, but the industry can meet that situation when it 
arrives and some real profit years in the meantime will be 
appreciated—if they come. 


In the lamb market, increased production during the 
last nine years has been a bearish factor. From 1910 to 
1919 the average price of live lambs at Chicago was $10.43, 
under an average annual slaughter (federal inspected) of 
12,555,000. The first six years of this period average prices 
were low, but under smaller supplies in the last four 
years, the average annual price rose to reach the high 
point of $16.60 in 1918, which brought the average 
for the period up to $10.43. In the next decade, 1920 to 
1929, production continued low—12,379,000 was the aver- 
age slaughter—and the average price was $14.00. Since 
1930, the average price has been $8.42 and the average kill, 
17,361,000. te TEST 


While lamb prices of recent years have undoubtedly 
been largely affected by increased supplies, this effect will 
be more or less permanent until the meat trade can adjust 
itself to the handling of present-day supplies of lamb on a 
higher-price basis than has prevailed in the recent past. 
But, as in the case of wool, general business conditions 
and lack of public purchasing power have had a good deal 
to do with lower lamb prices. We must hope that, as with 
wool, this latter situation is righting itself even under peace 
time conditions. It may be that a material advance in wool, 
with some advance in lamb prices would put the sheep in- 
dustry on a paying basis in the near future. 








United States Senate Committee 


Investigation of Wool Marketing 


E last witness that appeared be- 

fore the U. S. Senate Special 
Committee which has conducted an 
investigation of wool marketing was 
the Secretary of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 

The final hearings occupied three 
days and concluded on October 18. 
The report of the 1938 hearings was 
printed and distributed. The report of 
the recent hearings is expected to be 
ready for distribution from Washing- 
ton during this month. 

The following is the statement made 
to the committee by Secretary Mar- 
shall: 

Mr. MARSHALL: My name is F. R. Mar- 
shall, of Salt Lake City. I am secretary of 
the National Wool Growers Association, and 
am a wool grower. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not a lawyer or a 
wool dealer, but permit me to say that I 
have the very highest regard for many law- 
yers and also for a great many wool dealers. 

I am not going into the merits of this 
question which is before you. We have not 
been parties to this proceeding, although we 
have a very deep interest in it, as you will 
readily recognize. 

I think it may not be improper for me 
at this stage, in my capacity, to express the 
appreciation of the growers—I am not auth- 
orized to speak for others—for the very 
careful consideration you have given to this 
question and to express our confidence in 
your weighing the evidence fairly and reach- 
ing proper conclusions. 

There is a good deal in the record and the 
reports regarding the Wool Advisory Com- 
mittee. Mr. Dana was secretary of that 
committee for a time and I served on it 
under appointment by then Governor Mor- 
genthau of the Farm Credit Administration. 
My memory as to a lot of things with refer- 
ence to what was done at that time is 
honestly quite foggy, but if it could serve 
any purpose of your committee I should be 
very glad to furnish any information or 
memoranda regarding any of the actions 
taken by both the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion or our committee at that time. 

However, I have read Mr. Haskell’s report 
in which he makes some rather caustic criti- 
cisms of what the committee did or did not 
do, and I am not inclined to dispute his re- 
port, merely wanting to be of any service 
I can be in that connection. 


Just a word about consignment. Mr. 
Webb’s testimony this morning included the 
statement that at times 70 per cent of the 
domestic clip of this country is handled un- 
der the consignment principle. The record 
shows what the percentage was in the years 
covered by the investigation. I think it was 
60 per cent in some of those years, maybe 
higher. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
since 1935 the percentage of domestic clip 
which has been handled on the consignment 
basis has been rather light, for many reasons. 

Without trying to judge the case or weigh 
the evidence, which you must do, I think I] 
can say that there is quite a common feel- 
ing among growers in many sections that 
the treatment received and the returns be- 
ing made on consigned wools are not what 
they should be. I just simply express that 
feeling. In numerous cases in our meetings 
in recent years we have discussed the in- 
vestigation and the publication of the re- 
sults, so that growers who might rightly or 
wrongly have a conception of how it should 
be handled could have the facts and judge 
for themselves. 

I said that during the last two or three 
years consignment had been quite low. I 
won’t go into the reasons for that, but will 
simply state that it is not improbable, and 
it must be expected, that there will be a 
year or more in the future when consign- 
ment will be the general rule. 

In periods of bad markets and bad outlook 
it even has happened in the past, and pre- 
sumably may happen in the future, that the 
wool trade does not feel justified in putting 
their capital into wools to hold on a specula- 
tive or dealer basis. 

It has happened in the past, and probably 
will happen again, that under such circum- 
stances and under such conditions they will 
come to this matter of consignments, and 
to making some purchases, but the prefer- 
ence being for consignment and if purchase 
is made at all, to purchase at a comparatively 
low price; and we must be prepared for 
handling a larger volume of the clips on 
consigment in the future than in the past 
few years. 

I do not think that needs any further 
argument, except to say that such being 
the case it is important for the industry, 
to the wool-growing industry at least, that 
there be maintained conditions and methods 
for the handling of wool on consignment, 
above reproach, observing fair practices, and 
in which the growers can properly place 
their confidence. 


We are not going to judge the case. That 
is for your committee, of course. If you 
should decide the situation calls for some 
remedial steps, we sincerely trust that they 
will be made in a way to make no undue 
burden upon any branch of the trade, and 
permit of as free a flow as possible, and 
the fairest flow of wool from the growers’ 
hands to the mills. 

That is all I have to volunteer, Mr. Chair- 
man, and I again thank you for your con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Cross: Mr. Chairman, may I express 
the appreciation of all with me here, in your 
sitting this afternoon so that we could close 
the hearing. 

This morning there was put in the record 
by Mr. Haskell certain recommendations of 
which he did not have an extra copy and as 
yet I have not seen them at all. I should 
hope that we might have a chance later to 
look them over, and if we have any com- 
ments to make thereon we might do it in 
writing and have them incorporated into 
your record, if that is a fair request. I have 
not seen them and do not know what they 
are, but understand there are certain recom- 
mendations. 

THE CHairMan: I think the committee 
would be glad to have any comments on 
the recommendations, as well as any sug- 
gestions as to any helpful legislation. 

Mr. Cross: I do not know what those 
recommendations are, and would wish to 
see them. 

SENATOR WALsH (presiding): I am sure 
the committee would not only be glad to 
have your comments and suggestions, but 
would be glad to have them from the wool 
growers. 

Mr. MARSHALL: We have not seen those 
recommendations ourselves. 

Mr. Cross: How soon should we get this 
data into the hands of the clerk of the com- 
mittee? 

THE CHAIRMAN: I would only suggest 
that you be reasonably diligent. 

Mr. Cross: Might we have, say, a couple 
of weeks? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Cross: I thank you. 

SENATOR WALsH (presiding): The com- 
mittee will now stand adjourned. 

Mr. E. S. Haskell, who conducted 
the investigation for the special Sen- 
ate committee, was instructed by Chair- 
man Adams to submit suggestions for 
legislative corrective measures. The 
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following statement was presented to 
the committee by Mr. Haskell: 
TENTATIVE SUGGESTIONS FOR 
LEGISLATIVE CORRECTIVE 
MEASURES 


Appraisal service: 


It is proposed that an impartial appraisal 
service should be made available, in at least 
the principal terminal markets, for the un- 
biased appraisal of consignments, when de- 
sired by consignors. The appraisals should 
include such usual factors as grade or clas- 
sification, length of staple, color, condition 
and the estimated shrinkage. This service 
probably should be operated for a fee, based 
on actual cost. It is difficult to see how an 
unbiased service could be rendered by other 
than a government agency. Presumably this 
would be the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, since the great bulk of the consign- 
ments are involved in interstate commerce. 

It is believed that such official appraisals 
would afford a measure of protection to con- 
signors which does not now exist, especially 
in the event of disputes or attempted redress. 
The existence of such appraisals would prob- 
ably, in some degree, serve as a deterrent to 
some of the malpractices disclosed by this 
investigation. Under existing practices, 
consignors ordinarily do not have the benefit 
of even such appraisals as are made by the 
interested consignees. Witness the degree of 
difficulty experienced by the Senate Com- 
mittee investigators in gaining access to the 
appraisal records of certain consignees. 


Uniform types of record: 


It is recommended that authority be 
granted to require consignees to keep uni- 
form types of records. This does not neces- 
sarily mean standardized forms, but rather 
records that would clearly reflect the details 
of all transactions involving the handling 
of consignments. The records of certain 
consignees examined were kept in such de- 
vious forms that, in the event of disputes, 
it would be extremely difficult to establish 
clearly all of the necessary facts. 


Compulsory reporting of sales: 


The desirability of requiring the reporting 
of sales, properly safeguarded, presumably to 
the Department of Agriculture, is suggested. 
The reports probably should include: 

Grade or classification of the wool. 
Estimated or agreed upon shrinkage. 
Price, clean or grease basis. 
Date and terms of sale. 
Period of delivery. 
Whether the wool is “spot, 
rive,” or “on order.” 
Name of purchaser. 

Such reporting of sales should make avail- 
able reports reflecting markets and market- 
ing conditions more clearly, accurately and 
in a more informative manner than has here- 
tofore been possible. Precedents for requir- 
ing the reporting of wool sales are to be 
found in the dperations of the Wool and 


a> ee 


to ar- 


Mohair Advisory Committee, and its suc- 
cessor, the Wool Council. 

The query might well be raised as to 
whether topmakers and mills should be re- 
quired to report purchases and the results 
of scouring, both tests and actual scouring. 

Official standards: 

As a corollary to the proposed compulsory 
reporting: of sales, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture should be vested with authority to re- 
quire the use of official grades and standards, 
including a classification for original bag 
wool. 

This would imply a revision of the present 
official standards, after consultation with 
manufacturers and dealers, particularly the 
former. 

Accounts sales: 

Consignees should be required to report to 
consignors on accounts sales: 

a. Date of order (if different from de- 

liveries) . 

b. Dates of deliveries. 

c. Name of purchaser (this will be vio- 
lently opposed by the trade). 

d. Prices. 

e. Description of wool, including esti- 
mated shrinkage, (and agreed upon 
shrinkage, if this is involved). 

f. Charges, (advances, freight, interest, 
storage and insurance, etc.) 

g. Names of party or parties to whom 
compensation was or is to be paid, 
directly or indirectly, in connection 
with the originating and/or shipment 
of the consignment. 





SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


Conventions 


Idaho Wool Growers Association: 
Boise, January 4-6, 1940 

Oregon Wool Growers Association: 
Burns, January 8-9, 1940 


Washington Wool Growers Association: 
Yakima, January 11-12, 1940 


American National Live Stock Associa. 
tion : Denver, January 11-13, 
194 


Montana Wool Growers Association: 


Helena, January 15-17, 1940 


Utah Wool Growers Association: Salt 
Lake City, January 18-20, 1940 


Utah Wool Marketing Association: Salt 
Lake City, January 20, 1940 


National Wool Growers Association: 
ma Wyoming, January 23-25, 


New Mexico Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: Albuquerque, February 8- 
9, 1940 


Shows 
Ogden Live Stock Show: Ogden, Utah, 
January 5-11, 1940 


National Western Live Stock Show: 
Denver, January 13-20, 1940 











h. Whether and to what extent any por- 
tion of the consignment, prior to 
delivery, was graded, scoured or 
commingled with other lots, or por- 
tions of lots, of consigned or pur- 
chased wools in (a) grading lines, 
(b) scouring lines, or (c) other 
forms of processing. 

Note: Only one firm investigated made a 
practice of furnishing consignors 
with all of the above information. 


Separation of the handling of consign- 
ments from speculative purchases: 


The commingling of these two types of 
transactions would appear to be clearly un- 
sound in principle, because of the inherent 
conflict of interest. Before arriving at a 
final decision as to the compulsory separa- 
tion. of these two methods of marketing 
wool, consideration should be given to the 
following factors: (a) the probable ulti- 
mate incidence to the grower and his mar- 
ket, (b) to what extent the measures herein 
proposed, if adopted, might reasonably be 
expected to minimize existing malpractices, 
(c) whether the prohibition might be evad- 
ed by the principal offenders through the 
medium of subsidiaries and affiliates, and 
(d) how effectively, and at what cost, could 
dealers and consignees adapt their businesses 
to the wide changes in the proportions of 
the shorn wool clip which, season to season, 
are marketed through consignment or by 
direct sale to dealers or consumers. 


With reference to (c) it may be pointed 
out that the two largest wool marketing 
entities in the trade, at the present time, each 
include an involved series of subsidiaries 
and/or affiliates which, if permitted to con- 
tinue operating as they are now organized, 
probably could evade the intent of a “di- 
vorce clause,” as this proposal is known in 
the trade. 


The proportions of the domestic shorn 
clip that have been marketed by growers, 
(a) by consignment, and (b) by direct 
sales, have, for many years, fluctuated 
widely from season to season. Data ob- 
tained in this investigation indicate that 
during the 16-year period from 1920 to 
1935, inclusive, the proportions of the do- 
mestic shorn clip which have been con- 
signed have varied from 12.7 per cent, in 
1928, to 76.9 per cent in 1920. During the 
last three years of this period the proportions 
consigned were 34.3 per cent in 1933, 63.9 
per cent in 1934 and 24.2 per cent in 1935. 
It might be questioned whether such wide 
and rapid fluctuations may be necessary 
or desirable, or whether they would likely 
continue if a “divorce clause” were in effect. 
Obviously it would be difficult for firms 
operating exclusively either as consignees 
or as speculative dealers to adapt their or- 
ganizations and facilities to such fluctua- 
tions as these. It is suggested that this 
matter, and its probable incidence upon the 








growers’ markets, be given consideration at 
the time of the public hearings. 

Licenses: 

To make effective the measures outlined, 
it is proposed that all dealers in domestic 
shorn wool that enter into interstate com- 
merce should be licensed. A “dealer” would 
be defined as any person, partnership, or 
legal entity that purchases wool from grow- 
ers or handles such wool as a consignee or 
as an agent for a purchaser. This would 
include, in addition to dealers, brokers and 
manufacturers who purchase wool from 
growers. Such a licensing act might well 
incorporate at least some of the features of 
the Packers and Stockyards Act, and the 
Perishable Agricultural Commodities Act, 
both as amended. 

Among the requirements for such a license 
should be the following provisions: 

a. Access to licensees’ records and files by 
duly authorized persons under proper 
safeguards. 

b. Prohibiting the commingling of differ- 
ent consignments (or consignments 
and purchased wools) in grading 
lines or scouring lines without ade- 
quate safeguards to the interests of 
all participants. 

c. Prohibiting dealers from scouring, 
combing, or otherwise processing 
consigned wools without the know- 
ledge and consent of consignors. 

d. Regulation of commission charges. 


Profits Up 


E net earnings of the American 

Woolen Company for the first six 
months of this year amounted to 
$357,670, compared with a net loss of 
$4,110,178 for the first six months of 
last year. 

In commenting on this statement, 
Mr. Pendleton, president of the Amer- 
ican Woolen Company, said, “Although 
the contrast between the two periods 
is encouraging, earnings in relation to 
the volume of sales and capital em- 
ployed were not satisfactory at any 
time during the six months’ period.” 

While other mills report increased 
earnings instead of a loss, they prob- 
ably all find themselves in the posi- 
tion of the American Woolen Com- 
pany as relating to the earnings on the 
volume of sales and the capital em- 
ployed. ; 

It is hoped that next year will bring 
a return to normal profit, which has 
been sadly lacking for the past two 
decades, to the woolen and worsted 
manufacturing industry. 





Supreme Court Holds 
Chicago Stock Yards 


A Common Carrier 


O* December 4, according to press 

announcement, the United States 
Supreme Court affirmed a lower court 
ruling that the Union Stock Yard and 
Transit Company of Chicago is a com- 
mon carrier whose charges for loading 
and unloading livestock are subject to 
supervision by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

This decision ends litigation extend- 
ing over a long period of time between 
the I.C.C. and the Chicago stock yard 
company in an effort on the part of the 
latter to increase its charges for the 
performance of the unloading and load- 
ing service on livestock shipments to 
that market. 

Since the amendment of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act in 1920, largely 
through efforts of livestock organiza- 
tions, including the National Wool 
Growers Association, the cost of de- 
livery of livestock into suitable pens at 
public stock yards has been included 
in the scheduled railroad rates, and the 
stock yard company receives compensa- 
tion for its services from the railroads. 
Any increase in charges for loading 
and unloading by the stock yard com- 
pany would, therefore, have to be ab- 
sorbed by the railroads or passed on to 
the shippers by an increase in rates. 
On this account, the I.C.C. has refused 
to authorize proposed increases in the 
$1.25 now collected by the Chicago 
company for loading and unloading 
double cars of livestock. 

In the present case in which the Su- 
preme Court decision has just been 
rendered, the Chicago stock yard com- 
pany has contended that since in 1922 
it leased its railroad properties for “a 
period of 99 years and thereafter, at the 
option of the lessee in perpetuity,” it 
was no longer a common carrier and 
jurisdiction over charges to be made 
for its unloading and loading service 
rightfully belonged with the Secretary 
of Agriculture under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act. On this point, the 


Commission has held: 


Through custom and usage respondent’s 
yards have become for all practical pur- 
poses the sole terminal in Chicago for the 


The National Wool Grower 


receipt of the major portion of live stock 
reaching that point by rail, and respondent 
by reason of its practices has held itself out 
as ready to perform part of the interstate 
transportation necessary to effect delivery, 
Having attained this status, and thereby 
having rendered impracticable the construc- 
tion and maintenance of separate live stock 
terminals by the individual railroads reach. 
ing Chicago, it cannot now escape the obli- 
gations imposed by law merely because it 
has leased the performance of some of its 
common-carrier functions to another cor- 
poration. 

While the text of the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the case has not 
been received, this contention of the 
I.C.C. has been upheld, according to 
the press dispatch, and since the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act when enacted 
in 1921 especially provided that noth- 
ing in that act should “affect the power 
or jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission,” the unloading and 
loading charges at the Chicago stock 
yards will remain under the supervision 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
s10n. 





Denver Stock Yard 
Charges up for 


Reconsideration 


E question of stock yard charges 

at Denver, P. & S. Docket 450, 

has been reopened by the Secretary of 

Agriculture, with hearings commencing 
at Washington, December 4. 

While it was only on May 31, 1938, 
that the United States Supreme Court 
upheld the Secretary’s order of Feb- 
ruary 17, 1937, which established the 
present rates, the Denver Stock Yard 
Company is now asking for a modifica- 
tion of the rates to include certain new 
and increased costs in operation. Among 
these, its petition of last May 23 listed 
the following: 

Increased wages as a result of the wage- 
and-hour law. 

Increased federal income taxes and a new 
state income tax. 

Costs under the Social Security Act. 

Costs of maintenance of the sewage dis- 
posal plant. 

Increase in the allowance for maintenance 
and repairs. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has asked to have the hearings 
continued until February to make pos- 
sible proper presentation of the sheep- 
men’s concern in the case. 
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Wool Work of Federal 
Trade Commission 


E Federal Trade Commission con- 

tinues to hammer away at the mis- 
leading labeling of cloth or clothing. 
Recently the Haband Company of 
Paterson, New York, and the Clermont 
Cravat Company, Inc., of New York, 
sellers and manufacturers, respectively, 
of neckties, entered a stipulation with 
the Commission whereby they agreed 
“to cease employing on labels or in any 
other manner statements directly as- 
serting or implying that the interlinings 
of neckties they sell are composed of 
100 per cent wool, and to discontinue 
using the term ‘100 per cent wool’ or 
the word ‘wool,’ alone or with other 
words, the implication being that such 
interlacings are wholly wool, when such 
is not a fact.” 

The stipulations provide that if the 
interlining is composed substantially of 
wool and partly of other materials, the 
word “wool,” if employed to refer to 
the wool content, shall be clearly ac- 
companied by other words to show that 
material other than wool is present. 

Similar stipulations were also enter- 
ed into by the same firms in regard 
to the use of the words “All Silk.” 

The Slatedale Knitting Mills, Inc., 
of Slatedale, Pennsylvania, who manu- 
facture and sell children’s hosiery, has 
stipulated that it would cease represent- 
ing that its products are composed of 
fibers in any designated proportion, 
when such is not a fact, and cease using 
the word “wool,” either alone or to- 
gether with the word “rayon,” or with 
any other words, as descriptive of hos- 
iery, not containing wool in substantial 
part. The stipulation provides that if 
the hosiery is composed of a mixture 
of fibers, as rayon and cotton with only 
a small proportion of wool, then the 
word “wool” shall be immediately ac- 
companied by suitable disclosure of the 
amount of wool actually present and by 
the names of the other content fibers, 
arranged in the order of their predom- 
inance by weight and printed in type 
equally conspicuous; as, for example, 
“rayon, cotton and 5 per cent wool.” 

The A. Nash Company, also trading 
as Schaefer Tailoring Company, of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has agreed to cease rep- 


resenting the principal fabric used 
in the manufacture of its men’s 
clothing as wool, when it is not 
wholly composed of wool, and when the 
fabric is made partly of wool and partly 
of cotton, silk, rayon, linen, or any 
other fiber, to make their representa- 
tions to that effect. 





Prices of Wool, Tops, and 


Top Futures 


N THE March issue of the National 

Wool Grower there was printed an 
article entitled “Selling Wool Short,” 
by C. J. Fawcett, manager of the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation. 
Those connected with the Wool Top 
Futures Exchange have asked to have 
printed in the Wool Grower a presen- 
tation of their views. Such an article, 
by J. J. Caires, appears in this issue. 

It is not printed because the Wool 
Grower supports the wool top futures 
operations but solely to give what is 
said on each side and to permit our 
readers to form their own opinions. 

Editorially, we confess our inability 
to grasp or follow all the statements 
made in the first part of Mr. Caires’ 
article. But we are interested in 
his saying: “The creation of value 
occurs in transactions of the actual 
commodity.” 

The futures exchange reports a daily 
price for spot tops which is uniformly 
materially below the price quoted in 
the Commercial Bulletin for average 
tops. Last April and May the daily 
quotation of the exchange on spot tops 
was running from one to four cents 
below the Bulletin’s figure. In No- 
vember the exchange figure was at 
times 14 cents below the Bulletin quo- 
tation. 

Examining the idea that values are 
created on trades in the actual com- 
modity, we may take the Bulletin quo- 
tations for average spot tops for com- 
parison with prices of top futures. 
Those who delve into these matters will 
also be interested in corresponding 
variations in the wool itself. The table 
shows, for various dates, Commercial 
Bulletin quotations on fine and fine 
medium and French combing wool, 
good to choice, Commercial Bulletin 
quotations on average top and the ex- 


change quotations on May and July 
(1940) top futures. 


Fine Spot Top Futures 

Wool Tops May July 

Cents Cents Cents 
Jaly T9) Wd. 66-68 87-88 81.1 84.4 
August 19 __.. 68-70 91-92 80 80 
September 9... 84-87 110 97.7 97.5 
September 30...105-110 135 113.5 112 
October 21 _— 102-107 129 104.5 102.9 
November 11... 95-100 125 97.3 95.6 

If actual transactions show the 


value of tops, why should May futures 
have been 12 cents below the actual 
price on September 9? Of course com- 
plete accord of the two sets of prices is 
not to be expected and the distant de- 
livery in May might be affected by 
other possible or prospective conditions. 
But on October 21, we find that actual 
tops had fallen to $1.29, the May top 
futures were 25 cents lower than actual 
tops and but slightly higher than spot 
fine wool. 

It is this frequent, if not continuous 
action of futures prices in running be- 
low current actual prices of tops and 
corresponding wool values that con- 
fuses the unsophisticated and gives 
rise to the idea that transactions in 
futures operate to the disadvantage of 
the grower or handler of actual wool. 

If argument could ever be fruitful, 
there might be discussion with Mr. 
Caires on the point of grower’s neces- 
sity of selling at shearing or else run 
the “speculative risk of holding his 
wool * * *.” In recent years an in- 
creasing number of growers have re- 
fused prices current at shearing time 
and on the whole have been quite well 
rewarded for holding their clips. Of 
course holding involves the risk of low- 
er markets but the change to moving 
the country’s clip in ten or twelve 
months carries advantages to all 
branches of the wool industry. 

The wool top futures exchange has 
been subject to supervision by the 
Commodity Exchange Administration 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
since July 1, 1938. At the request of 
growers and others, the C.E.A. institut- 
ed a study of futures transactions. One 
of the objects of the study was to find 
out just how far and in what way the 
trading in top futures affected the 
price of actual wool. It is expected 
that the official report will be pub- 
lished very soon. FRM. 








THE DIAMOND JUBILEE 


National Wool Growers 
Association 


CASPER, WYOMING 
JANUARY 23, 24, 25, 1940 


PROGRAM AND ENTERTAINMENT 


Diamond Jubilee of the National Wool Growers Association 
will be celebrated in fitting style, both as to program and enter- 
tainment. While the work of today, with its peculiar problems, 
does not permit much retrospection, sufficient pause can certainly 
be given to honor the sheep industry’s leaders through 75 years and 
to review significant events in the development of the industry and 
its organization. Some part of the program will be used for that 
purpose. 

The principal topics for convention addresses and discussion 
are not new, in the main, but the times have given them different 
aspects. Reciprocal trade agreements are a probable 1940 national 
campaign issue. Lamb promotion is now an active project of the 
National Wool Growers Association; wool promotion may be con- 
sidered. Predatory animal control is an extremely live issue and 
many phases of the administration of grazing on national forests 
and in the districts set up under the Taylor Grazing Act have still 
to be adjusted. There will be something on the program to provide 
interest and instruction for every sheepman. It is being shaped 
with that purpose in mind. 

There will be good entertainment, too. Casper, with its ex- 
cellent reputation as Wyoming’s convention city, will see to that. 
So that you may know something of Casper’s historical background 
and industrial development, read Secretary Leonard’s article on 
page 9; it will form a good backdrop upon which you can put your 
convention picture. 


Hotels 


“Casper Can’t Be Crowded,” is a proud statement by its 
Chamber of Commerce. Its three largest hotels, the Henning, the 
Gladstone and the Townsend, with a combined total of 490 rooms, 
are very conveniently located at one of the main intersections of the 
city. In addition, two smaller hotels have 175 rooms available. 


Se. T . 





The Henning Hotel 
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The Gladstone Hotel 


Rates are moderate, running at $1.50 for single rooms without 
bath and $2.00 and up with bath; $2.50 for double rooms without 
bath and $3.00 and up with bath. 

The convention sessions are to be held in Casper’s convention 
hall. 

Railroad Rates 


First-class round-trip fares of one and one-half the regular 
single fare will be in effect at the time of the convention. Lists of 
such fares from various points in the western area will be published 
in the January Wool Grower. Arrangements are being made to 
expedite the process of reaching Casper by having a bus service 
available from Rawlins to Casper. Further information on this will 
also be given in January. 


WATCH FOR COMPLETE ANNOUNCEMENTS IN THE 
JANUARY WOOL GROWER 
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Casper, Wyoming’s Convention City 


Site of the National Wool Growers’ Diamond Jubilee, January 23, 24, 25, 1940 
By N. Jay Leonard, Secretary, Casper Chamber of Commerce 


ASPER, known as “Wyoming’s 

Convention City,” because of its 
central location and three excellent 
large hotels and several smaller ones, 
serves as the hub of the state in all 
lines of activities—industrial, com- 
mercial and social. Rich in historic 
background, Casper is located at the 
North Platte River crossing of the old 
Oregon, Mormon and California trails, 
which were the first avenues of travel 
open to emigrants, adventurers and 
gold-seekers. 


The site of the present city and its 
environs was named Platte Bridge 
Crossing in the winter of 1858 and was 
known as such until the time that Lieu- 
tenant Caspar Collins, of the 11th Ohio 
Cavalry, was killed on July 26, 1865, 
while gallantly leading an attack 
against a superior force of Indians at 
this place. The name of the fort was 
then changed to “Fort Caspar” in his 
memory. 


Located 45 miles north of Casper, is 
the Salt Creek oil field, one of the 
largest light oil fields in the world, and 
Teapot Dome, both the largest of all 


Casper in 1939. Seventy-five 
years ago this was one of the 
poinis at which the Indians tried 
to stop the westward movement 
of the white settlers. A force of 
3,000 Sioux, Cheyenne and Ar- 
apahoe Indians entrenched them- 
selves in the hills and attacked 
the fort that guarded the Platte 
Bridge, the main crossing over 
the North Platte River on the old, 
original Oregon and Mormon 
trails. In one of those battles, 
young Lieutenant Caspar Collins 
lost his life in such a gallant fight 
that even the Indians gave him 
recognition by refraining from 
scalping his body, and the fort 
was named Fort Caspar in his 
honor. ; 


public land revenue producers. Eighteen 
miles east is the Big Muddy oil field. 
Three refineries are located in Casper— 
The Standard Oil Company, the Texas 
Company, and the Socony-Vacuum Re- 
fining Company. The oil industry is a 
vital factor in this community, more 
than $55,000,000 having been produc- 
ed in royalties and lease sales for the 
state and federal governments. 


Livestock Industry 


The livestock industry is second in 
importance only to the oil industry, 
and Casper is the center of one of the 
largest wool shipping districts in the 
United States. Natrona County live- 
stock interests ship approximately 3,- 
500,000 pounds of wool, 440 cars of 
sheep and 350 cars of cattle annually. 
The Casper Packing Company affords 
a ready market for livestock and pro- 
cesses approximately 400 head of cattle 
and 800 head of hogs per month. 


Wholesale and Jobbing Center 


Casper is rapidly becoming known as 
the wholesale and jobbing center of 


Wyoming. Wholesaling of groceries, 
fruits, soda fountain supplies, meats, 
cigars and tobacco, confectioneries, 
automobile accessories, school supplies, 
plumbing, barber supplies, oil and gaso- 
line, oil well supplies and many other 
articles is done on a large scale. 


Manufacturing 


Manufacturing includes the follow- 
ing activities: Bakeries, creameries, am- 
munition, tents and awnings, printing 
and engraving, soaps and cosmetics, 
furs, mattresses, candy, tanning, signs, 
batteries, bricks, saddleries, ice, ex- 
tracts and furniture polish, monuments, 
rubber stamps, art products, gasoline, 
kerosene, lubricating oil, fuel oil, as- 
phalt, coke, mineral rubber, paraffin 
wax, hard oil and greases, time bombs, 
nitroglycerin torpedoes, oil well drilling 
tools, fabricated structural steel, fresh 
and cured meats, dairy products, soda 
water and carbonated beverages, mill- 
work, sashes and doors, sheep wagons, 
truck bodies and cabs, air products, 
water softeners, leather goods and many 
others. There are a great many indus- 
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tries which would be suitable for this 
community and it is anticipated that 
these will be developed in a compara- 
tively short time. Casper is also a retail 
center for a large trade area and has a 
promising future in this line. The an- 
nual payroll of Casper is fixed at ap- 
proximately $12,700,000 which greatly 
strengthens home buying power. 


Reclamation 


One of the largest factors in Cas- 
per’s future development will be the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation and power 
project now under construction. The 
lands to be reclaimed by the Bureau of 
Reclamation are established at 66,000 
acres. The Alcova project will be paid 
for, in part, by the lands to be irrigat- 
ed, at $80 per acre over a period of not 
less than forty years and, in part, by 
the sale of power to be generated at 
Seminoe power dam. Some factors in 
the feasibility of the project are: the 
local demand for garden and dairy 
products, the increase in business for 
the transportation companies, increased 
activity in public utilities, furnishing a 
greater market for eastern manufactur- 
ers, the storage of waters which will 
lessen the flood hazard in the Middle 
West, and the preservation of waste 





Casper, Wyoming 


waters. In addition to reclaiming a 
large tract of arid but fertile land, the 
project will be instrumental in develop- 
ing the vast mineral resources of the 
state, through its electric power de- 
velopment. 


Metropolitan City 


A beautiful city, an excellent loca- 
tion, and many interesting things to.do 
and see, combined with the excellent 
accomodations available, make Casper 
a mecca for the large numbers of tour- 
ists who visit this region every year. 
The city has a well-kept prosperous ap- 
pearance, trees and shrubbery, modern 
and attractive homes with ‘beautiful 
lawns ranging from the inexpensive 
home to the more elaborate, assuring 
comfort for every income. Living ex- 
penses are very nearly the same as 
found in any other community of simi- 
lar size. Within a day’s drive are the 
Teton and Yellowstone National parks 
and many attractive dude ranches and 
resorts—everything to make a vacation 
in Wyoming one to be remembered. © 

Wyoming is rapidly developing in all 
lines of activities, and Casper has been, 
and will continue to be, a contributing 
factor in this growth. 


The National Wool Grower 


New Officers for Packers’ 
Institute 


EORGE A. SCHMIDT, president 

of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., of New 
York, was elected chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers at its recent 
annual convention. He succeeds T. 
Henry Foster, president of John Mor- 
rell and Company of Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Wesley Hardenbergh, who has been 
acting president of the Institute, was 
elected president. 


Mr. Robert Swanston, president of 
C. Swanston and Son, Sacramento, 
California, was chosen to fill the va- 
cancy in the vice chairmen of the 
board made by Mr. Schmidt’s advance 
to the chairmanship. The following 
vice chairmen were reelected: E. A. 
Cudahy, Jr., president of the Cudahy 
Packing Company; Jay C. Hormel, 
president, Geo. A. Hormel and Com- 
pany, Austin, Minnesota; Chester G. 
Newcomb, president of the Lake Erie 
Provision Company at Cleveland; 
W. F. Schluderberg, president of the 
Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Com- 
pany, Baltimore; Frederick A. Vogt, 
president of F. G. Vogt and Sons, Inc., 
Philadelphia. 

H. Harold Meyer, president of the 
H. H. Meyer Packing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, was reelected treasurer. 





Coyote Control with 
Grazing Funds 


HAVES COUNTY, New Mexico, 
recently had $4,000 allotted to it 
from collections made for grazing un- 
der the Taylor Act. The Advisory 
Board decided to put this sum toward 
coyote control by the bounty system of 
$3 per scalp. The trapper or person 
bringing in a scalp had to swear that 
the animal had been caught in Chaves 
County. This project was started a 
little over sixty days ago and today, 
November 25, all of our money is gone, 
but for it we have 1333 coyote scalps 
in the Courthouse basement. 


Roswell, N. M. A. L. Farnsworth 
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Lamb Consumption in the 
United States 


N 1937, at the request of the National 

Wool Growers Association, Mr. 
George M. Lewis of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers tabulated the 
per capita lamb consumption of the 
United States by geographical areas 
and principal cities. This table has 
been brought down to date this year 
by Mr. Lewis, for the use of the 
sheepmen’s national organization in 
lamb promotion work, and part of it is 
presented here. 


The figures are interesting and, per- 
haps We can say, encouraging. For the 
United States as a whole the per capita 
lamb consumption was .2 pounds great- 
er in 1938 than in either of the two pre- 
ceding years and it would have been 
larger than that had it not been for the 
rather decided drop in consumption in 
the Mountain and Pacific regions. In 
the former area, lamb consumption per 
capita fell off .5 pound from 1936 to 
1938 and in the Pacific States, .7 pound. 
The East North Central region also lost 
.2 of a pound between the two years, 
while the East South Central area ate 
as much lamb in 1938 as in 1936 but 
lost the .1 pound gained in 1937. All 
the other five areas showed increases in 
the use of lamb between 1936 and 1938, 
with the New England region making 
the largest gain. In 1936 lamb con- 
sumption in that area was 13.3 pounds 
per capita while in 1938 it was 15.6 
pounds. The Middle Atlantic area 
showed an increase of .4 pounds; South 
Atlantic .3 pounds; West North Cen- 
tral, .5 pounds, and the West South 
Central, .1 pound. 


Per Capita Consumption of Mutton 
and Lamb by Geographical Regions 
and Principal Cities — 1937 and 
19358 (pounds per capita). 


1937 1938 
New ENGLAND STATES 

(Me., N.H., Vt., Mass., 
R.I., & Conn.) 
Boston, Mass. _ 38.0 41.6 
Worcester, Mass. _..........-- 13.9 13.8 
Proviaence, KK. bo 16.2 1353 
All Other New England 11.9 12.6 
Total, New England Region. 14.7 15.6 








MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES St. Louis Won es 43 
(N.Y., N.J., & Penna.) Gmashe, Nebe. 4.0 4.5 
| Ae ieee > a > All Other West North Cen.. 1.3 1.4 
New York City, N. Y._..... 27.9 30.0 —_—_- — 
Rochester, N. Y.------- 7.6 7.6 Total, W. No. Cen. Region. 2.3 2.4 
Sprerent, Ft. Ws 8.8 9.2 
jersey Coty, NN. J... 12.0 12.3 East SouTH CENTRAL STATES 
See 11.7 12.9 (Ky., Tenn., Ala., & Miss.) 

Philadelphia, Penna. 14.8 14.8 Sea re 12 8S 
Pittsburgh, Penna, 5.8 5.6 Memphis, Tenn. —____ 1.1 1.4 
All Other Middle Atlantic... 7.9 7.9 Birmingham, Ala. _.____ 18 1.7 
——_ = All Other East So. Central. .4 4 

Tot., Middle Atlantic Region 14.1 14.7 —- 
Total, E. So. Cen. Region —_ 9 8 

SouTH ATLANTIC STATES 7) OW 
(Del., Md., D. of C., Va., West SouTH CENTRAL STATES . 
W. Va., N. Car., So Car., (Ark., La., Okla., & Tex.) 

Ga., & Fla.) New Orleans, La._____ 1.8 2.2 
Baltimore, Md. 5.45.9 Oklahoma City, Okla. . 14 1.3 
Washington, D. C._-... 20.7 18.4 ite Te Se 
Richmond, IMS, (caces ec, ee y Be | Houston, 2, | ee) oe 1.4 is 
Atlanta, Ga. _. ——eenewrorreren 3.1 3.4 San Antonio, Tex... et 9 
All Other South Atlantic . 1.5 = 1.7 All Other West So. Central. .7 7 
Total, South Atlantic Region 3.0 3.1 Total, W. So. Cen. Region. 1.3 1.3 

East NorTH CENTRAL STATES 
(Ohio, Ind., Ill., Mich., MOUNTAIN STATES 
& Wis.) (Mont., Idaho., Wyo., Colo., 

Akron, iets bed =, Ruareresys - 3s 1.4 N. Mex., Ariz., Utah & Nev.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio 3.0 3.8 Denver, Colo, —___ 9.0 9.6 

Cleveland, Ohio 9.2 9.5 All Other Mountain 1.9 1.8 

Columbus, Ohio i206 3 , : Se 

Deen, Ce cx ba Total, Mountain Region 7.9 7.8 

Toledo, ge inienapiaacie -e” a en nn 

Indianapolis, Ind. _......... 3.1 5:2 

Chicage, C—O hv (Wash., Ore., & ania 

Detroit, Mich. a ae Seattle, Wash. «1061.6 

Mibvociees. Wis. ee eA oe 7 3.6 Portland, Ore. _. Ta imate ae cir 2s 8.2 7.8 

All Other East No. Central. 19 1.8 ree eT ay = a ams 

" if. : 4 

: San Francisco, Calif. 28:9 7A 

Total, E. No. Central Region 4.2 4.2 Mi Ge ak... a 

West NortTH CENTRAL STATES —_ —— 
(Minn., Iowa, Mo., No. Dak., Total, Pacific States .. A TES 
So. Dak., Nebr., & Kans.) 

Minneapolis, Minn, ......... 6.2. 6.7 UNITED STATES 
S:.. Pag. Mian ROHS —_ —— 
Kansas City (Mo. & Kans.) 4.5 4.5 Goat Tee . CF @ 








Per Capita Consumption of Mutton and Lamb by Regions, 1934 to 1938 














1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
New England Region ____ 13.2 14.0 13.3 14.7 15.6 
Middle Atlantic Region____.._._-.---.-.--------- 135 1531 14.3 14.1 14.7 
South Atlantic Region 3.0 3.0 2.8 3.0 3.1 
East North Central Region inthe, ‘ae 4.5 4.4 4.2 4.2 
West North Central Region... 1.7 1.9 1.9 23 2.4 
East South Central Region =D 8 8 9 8 
West South Central Region 1.2 1.3 1.2 a 1:33 
EGUIIAEI RNOD: gave ee Fe3 8.0 8.3 7.9 7.8 
rp ee eee 11.4 12.2 12.3 12.4 11.6 
eS ne eee serine eer Se 6.3 6.9 6.7 6.7 6.9 








The data shown is based on mutton and lamb sales of a number of packers in each 
geographical region and in each city having a population of more than 200,000, plus in- 
formation from government and other sources on total commercial production. The pro- 
duction from farm and local retail slaughter is based on figures obtained from the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 
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Wool Top Futures, an Integral Part 
Of the Wool Trade 


N THE commercial world, commod- 

ity markets are understood and 
referred to in terms of the price quo- 
tations of their respective futures mar- 
kets. From cotton to copper, the term 
“market” means the price quotations 
recorded in the trading of their fu- 
tures exchanges. The reason for this 
universal understanding of the term 
“market” is founded in commercial 
usage and tradition. 

Economic thought agrees that a fu- 
tures exchange focuses at one central 
market all price-determining factors. 
Prices so recorded will at all times 
reflect fundamental supply and de- 
mand forces. The instantaneous pub- 
lication of these prices keeps world 
trade constantly informed about the 
“market.” 

The necessity and importance of 
these “markets” are apparent in the 
way in which their price quotations sup- 
plement and correct the prices given 
currency by individuals actuated by 
their own inventory position, or by 
what they choose to disclose of their 
actual price transactions. Entirely im- 
personal, arrived at in open trading 
available to all the world, the price 
quotations of a futures exchange bear 
the stamp of authority and character 
and are respected and utilized as a 
true price record throughout the com- 
mercial world. 

In discussing wool top futures as an 
integral part of the wool trade, it will 
be difficult to avoid becoming a bit 
technical. We can say at the start, 
however, that a futures market does 
not create values. It only reflects these 
values. The creation of value occurs 
in transactions of the actual commod- 
ity. The prices recorded on the futures 
exchange are the reflex of what is tak- 
ing place in the actual commodity. But 
inasmuch as this reflex shows up as a 


By J. J. Caires, 
Walker & Company 


resultant of the diverse ideas of value 
originating in the actual commodity, 
the futures price quotation may or may 
not coincide with the individual trad- 
er’s idea of spot value. If it does, the 
individual trader considers himself 
right on the market. If it does not, 
manifestly his idea of value is mis- 
taken and needs correction. But 
wherever the individual trader insists 
that he is right and the “market” is 
wrong, there we encounter the source 
of the criticism leveled against the 
wool top futures market. Time and 
experience either eliminate the critic, 
or convert him into a student; a stu- 
dent of the science of utilizing a bene- 
ficent instrumentality for his own wel- 
fare and the general good of the trade. 
This has been the history for all com- 
modities which have established, devel- 
oped and perfected a futures market. 

In a free and unrestricted market, 
a commodity is constantly bought long 
or sold short in the course of its distri- 
bution from producer to consumer. 
This is the normal process of trade. 
Thus, whether or not a particular trade 
has evolved a futures exchange with 
rules and regulations equitable to both 
buyer and seller, short selling and long 
buying is inherent in business develop- 
ment and exists as the personal prero- 
gative of all individuals engaged in the 
trade. Since short selling and long 
buying antedate all futures exchanges, 
the wool trade has always conducted its 
business by selling wools ahead in ex- 
pectation of being able to buy at profit- 
able levels in the future; or by buying 
wools for inventory in the expectation 
of being able to sell profitably in the 
future. Unfortunately, prior to the 
establishment of the wool top future 
exchange, there were no adequate 
means of neutralizing the speculative 
elements involved. The merchant was 


compelled to assume market risks in 
both long buying and short selling. 
These market risks often proved ruin- 
ous through adverse markets. 

Under compulsion of such precarious 
trade conditions and by the guiding 
example of futures exchanges in other 
commodities, merchants with vision 
and initiative decided that some means 
must be provided whereby a normal 
profit could be realized without undue 
exposure to speculative risk. This is 
the story of the establishment of the 
wool top futures exchange. It was an 
objective based on sound economic 
principles. Its realization in the wool 
trade, as in other trades, derives from 
the desire to set up an equitable and 
scientifically devised instrumentality to 
assist the normal and safe conduct of 
business. Under these favorable cir- 
cumstances, capital can safely enter 
the trade and we need have no recur- 
rence of the former heavy withdrawals 
of capital which retarded trade. 

With a wool top futures exchange, 
the merchant exercises a choice. He 
can function as a merchant without 
speculating. He does not have to pro- 
phesy the course of the market, but 
can concern himself strictly with wool 
values in relation to the existing market 
as it records prices for the entire year. 
He can address his abilities to the prob- 
lem of buying and selling at the spot 
price without incurring market risk. 
If he sells short, he simultaneously 
buys the equivalent of his commitment 
in the futures market. He acquires no 
market position. If he buys long, he 


simultaneously sells the equivalent of 
his inventory in the futures market. 
Again he acquires no market position. 
The hedged merchant never has a mar- 
ket position and therefore remains un- 
affected by market fluctuations. 
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The hedged merchant, however, does 
have a basis position. He is either 
long or short of the basis until his 
commitment is liquidated. When a 
merchant enters into such transactions, 
basis transactions, he understands that 
the degree of ultimate protection he 
gets and the amount of profit depends 
entirely on the correctness of the rela- 
tionship he establishes between the par- 
ticular qualities of wool he is long or 
short and the particular futures month 
he is hedged in. The merchant, while 
protecting himself against adverse mar- 
ket fluctuations, still takes a basis or 
“relative value” risk. His profit or loss 
is dependent upon the success or fail- 
ure with which he establishes the cor- 
rect relationship between actual wool 
bought or sold and his hedge month in 
the futures market. There is no greater 
fallacy than to assert that all a mer- 
chant has to do is to hedge in order 
to be insured against loss. No one who 
understands the uses of the futures 
market ever makes this assertion. 
What a merchant can get is protection 
against adverse market fluctuations, 
but there is no protection for poor 
buying or selling of a commodity, ex- 
cept ability to gauge the correct value 
relationship of various quality wools to 
the recorded price of the existing fu- 
tures market. 

It is clear that while a speculator’s 
profit and loss derive from market 
fluctuations, the true merchant’s profit 
and loss derive from the basis. To 
make money on the market requires 
luck in forecasting its course and a 
sense of proper timing. To earn money 
on basis requires knowledge of the 
value relations of various quality wools 
to the existing market. Application in 
this field is a true merchant’s province 
and his knowledge and _ proficiency 
therein is his stock in trade. The mer- 
chant’s reward is a small basis profit. 
But this becomes available to him only 
in proportion to his application and 
his knowledge of value relations with- 
in the market. Profit derived in this 
manner is an earned increment that 
benefits the trade in its entirety. 

All this is of remote interest to the 
grower, although he can see that a mer- 
chant operating on basis does effect 
the distribution of his wool in the most 


economical manner. The _ grower, 
while not concerned with basis risk, is 
decidedly affected by market risk. The 
grower can always get the spot value 
for his wool, but few feel that they 
ever get the right market. Since the 
time of sale of his clip coincides with 
shearing, he misses the preceding mar- 
ket. He must either accept the spot 
market at this time or submit to the 
inconvenience and speculative risk of 
holding his wool with accumulating 
carrying charges in expectation of a 
better market in the future. This par- 
ticular handicap of the grower is en- 
tirely lifted by the wool top futures 
exchange. 

The wool top futures exchange gives 
the grower a choice of market wherein 
he can exercise his own judgment in 
fixing the price of his clip at any time 
during the year. All that he is required 
to do, is to sell the equivalent of the 
clean weight of his clip in the futures 
market. Thus the grower chooses his 
market by hedging his clip against any 
adverse market fluctuations. This idea 
can be readily illustrated by what the 
present market offers. The wool grow- 
er’s participation in the present war 
market was meager indeed. Most of 
his 1939 clip was out of his hands by 
August 30. He is now confronted with 
a market about 50 per cent higher than 
he was able to obtain for his 1939 
clip. He has no assurance that this 
market will continue until he is able to 
sell his 1940 clip. He missed the war 
market for his 1939 clip, but he need 
not miss it for his 1940 clip. He can 
sell the clean weight of his 1940 clip 
in May or July futures contracts and 
assure himself of this war market while 
it lasts. 


Today the wool top futures exchange 
stands alone in recording and indicat- 
ing world wool values. The war has 
closed the markets of Antwerp and 
Roubaix. It would have been a dire 
calamity to the trade if no wool top 
futures exchange existed to inform the 
trade about correct market values. The 
impact of war immobilized foreign wool 
supplies. Actual wool prices became 
indeterminate and nominal. No one 
could know what wool was actually 
worth until ideas of value could be 
formulated by prices indicated and re- 
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corded by a free and active wool top 
futures market. Thus, instead of a 
chaotic price structure, a disruption of 
trade, the wool top futures market 
stood alone as a beneficiary function- 
ing trade institution, and in an orderly 
and efficient way, operated as an indis- 
pensable and authoritative price guide. 
Between August 30 and September 30, 
34,780,000 pounds of top or a grease 
wool equivalent of 100,000,000 pounds 
was traded on the wool top futures ex- 
change, with the market recording an 
advance of about 50 per cent. 


The wool top futures market, by its 
growth and service to all, has become 
an integral part of the wool trade. The 
merchant is free to shed the speculative 
role and become a true merchant, 
able to make a safe profit commensur- 
ate with the services he can perform in 
the efficient and economic distribution 
of the commodity from grower to con- 
sumer. The mill can preserve some 
semblance of a manufacturer’s margin 
of profit, rather than hope for inven- 
tory profits with the risk of ruinous 
inventory losses. And above all, the 
grower can have a choice of market 
throughout the year and exercise his 
judgment in fixing the price of his clip 
by selling the clean weight of his wool 
in the futures market and hedging him- 
self against any adverse market 
changes. 





Late Wool News 


HE decision of the British govern- 
ment to release 10,000,000 pounds 
of its Australian wool holdings for use 
by American mills caused hardly a 
ripple in the piece goods market, the 
New York Wool Top Exchange report- 
ed on December 8. Merchants pointed 
out that such an amount would have 
little or no bearing on the situation. 
However, fears as to a wool shortage, 
their report further stated, have largely 
evaporated and no longer figure in the 
calculations of buyers. 

Mills continued to operate at an ac- 
tive rate and some expansion in oper- 
ations was noted in women’s wear 
plants during the week ending Decem- 


ber 8, 
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The Autumn Drought 


IS has been one of the driest au- 

tumns of record over much of the 
western range territory, especially in 
October and November. There was no 
measurable rain at six of the 45 report- 
ing stations, namely: Sheridan, Lan- 
der, North Platte, Rapid City, Salt 
Lake City and Baker; while there 
was less than a fifth of an inch, doing 
ranges little or no good, at seventeen 
more stations, chiefly in California, 
Oregon, Washington, Nevada, Idaho, 
Utah and Montana. Every station in 
these lists had rain in October, but it 
amounted to less than a fifth of an inch 
at San Francisco, Los Angeles, Phoenix, 
Pueblo and Miles City. Every station 
had less than normal moisture in No- 
vember, excepting for slight to moder- 


ate excesses at Phoenix, Santa Fe, 
Pueblo, Abilene, Del Rio and El Paso. 
The only plus departures in October 
were at Roseburg, Fresno, Reno, Win- 
nemucca, El Paso, Rapid City and 
Helena. 

The excesses for the last three 
months combined, as shown on the 
chart herewith, are very largely the re- 
sult of heavy downpours of rain in 
September. Even so, most stations re- 
ported less than normal rains for Sep- 
tember, the excesses being confined to 
Redding, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Reno, Phoenix, Flagstaff, Santa Fe, 
Boise, Pocatello, and most middle and 
southern Utah stations, considering 
only those listed in the tables accom- 
panying this summary. 


PERCENTAGE OF NORMAL PRECIPITATION 
(U. S. Weather Bureau Data) 
September, October & November ,1939 
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Precipitation on Western Livestock 
Ranges during September October 
and November, 1939, with Depat 
tures from Normal, for 3 Months 
and 6 Months — In Inches 


st ST 
. - ere <a 
gi, 3, +s *h 
Bogs Sses $25 $35 
cas Bees BF x38 
Sank Sack fan oe 
Washington— 
Spokane ............ 4.16 1.46 —2.70 —5.78 
Seattle ............. 9.94 6.30 —3.34 —3.19 
Walla Walla .... 4.50 1.89 —2.61 —3.42 
Oregon— 
Portland ............ 11.20 4.47 —6.73 —5.46 
Pendleton ........ 362 1.30 —2.32 —3& 
weser ......:..... 2.10 106 —1.64 —2,82 
Roseburg .......... 8.54 3.66 —4.88 —3.78 
California— 
Redding ............ 7.28 1.82 —5.46 —5.40 
San Francisco .. 3.92 1.43 —2.49 —2.70 
Fresno .......-...... 1.71 1.20 —0.51 +1.05 
Los Angeles ...... 2.05 5.88 +3.83 +3.73 
Nevada— 
Winnemucca .... 1.71 2.81 +1.10 +0.21 
Reno .................. 1.26 1.72 +0.46 +0.86 
FOROpAaN .......... 1.17 2.64 +1.47 +1.54 
Arizona— 
Proenix ............ 1.92 6.18 +4.26 +3.75 
Flagstaff .......... 4.81 5.26 +0.45 —2.4 
New Mexico— 
Santa Fe ............ 3.31 4.47 +1.16 —1.44 
Roswell ............ 4.38 1.28 —3.10 —1.82 
Texas— 
Amarillo ............ 4.88 1.61 —3.27 —0.59 
Abilene .............. 6.55 3.94 —2.61 —2.77 
Del Rio .............. 6.04 3.78 —2.26 —2.52 
EY Faso. ...:.......- 2.55 2.58 +0.03 —2.79 
Montana— 
Pietena. .............. 2.88 2.18 —0.70 —1.40 
Kalispell .......... 3.65 1.76 —1.89 —2.25 
meeere ................ 2.57 1.45 —1.12 —2.68 
Miles City ....... 2.51 0.71 —1.80 —1.46 
Williston, N. D. 2.53 1.34 —1.19 —0.59 
Idaho— 
ae 3.05 2.36 —0.69 —1.51 
Pocatello .......... 286 147 —1.30 —2zz 
Utah— 
Salt Lake City.. 3.77 2.00 —1.77 —2.25 
Fillmore -........... 3.41 3.66 +0.25 —0.47 
Castle Dale ...... 2.26 3.11 +0.85 —0.93 
Monticello ........ 4.58 4.57 —0.01 —0.88 
Modena .............. 2.11 4.07 +1.96 +0.74 
Wyoming— 
Sheridan ............. 2.97 1.22 —1.75 +1.01 
Lander ........ ... 2.88 0.95 —1.93 —2.95 
Cheyenne ........ 2.68 0.92 —1.76 —5.06 
Rapid City, S.D. 2.63 2.14 —0.49 —2.69 
No. Platte, Neb. 2.89, 0.76 —2.13 —5.45 
Colorado— 
Denver ............ . 2.59 1.38 —121 —4.@2 
ae 1.77 0.85 —0.92 —5.16 
Grand Junction 2.44 3.11 +0.67 —0.38 
Lodge City, 
ipa REN eet 3.93 0.80 —3.13 —6.74 
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—3.19 
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—5.46 
—3.62 
—2,82 
—3.78 


—5.40 
—2.70 
+1.05 
+3.73 


+021 
+1.54 


+3.75 
—2.54 


—1.44 
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—0.59 
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—2.52 
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—1.40 
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—1.46 
—0.59 
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—0.88 
+0.74 
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—2.95 
—5.06 
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4.62 
5.18 
~0.38 
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Around the Range Country 


WYOMING 


Nearly the entire month was much 
warmer than usual, there being only 
one cool period, in the closing week. 
Moisture was light and widely scatter- 
ed, being insufficient for immediate 
needs of livestock and ranges. Range 
forage is dry and brittle, and winter 
grain is mostly poor, where it germin- 
ated. The water shortage is growing 
more serious, and much of the winter 
range is unavailable for the want of 
water or snow. This was one of the 
driest Novembers of record. 


Burris 
(Fremont County) 


The weather has been mild and dry, 
the feed good, since November 1. At 
this time (the 28th), alfalfa hay in the 
stack can be bought for $6 a ton. 

Some outfits have been increasing 
their flocks in this section and a few 
more ewes are being bred this season 
than a year ago. On the whole, more 
ewe lambs were also kept over for stock 
ewes than was the case last fall. Year- 
ling fine-wooled ewes have changed 
hands at $8.50 to $9, while crossbreds 
have been taken at the lower figure. 

The low price of fur has not offered 
any inducement to private hunters to 
go out after coyotes and as a result 
they are on the increase. A good many 
of them run on the Indian Reservation 
where they are not molested very much. 

Medly Wertz 


Lander 
(Fremont County) 


The weather the past month has been 
warm and very dry. Water is scarce 
on the fall range and feed is only about 
70 per cent of normal (November 1). 
The feed on the winter range is short 
and dry and does not stand much 
grazing. 

Recent sales of yearling ewes have 
been made in a range of $7.50 to $8 
a head, the latter figure being paid for 
ctrossbreds. I think about the same 
number of ewe lambs were kept for re- 
placements as ‘in previous years. Since 


the Taylor grazing districts were set up 
here, there has been about an 18 per 
cent reduction in the number of sheep 
grazed in the areas included therein. 

We have the usual crop of coyotes, 
but they have not done much damage 
so far this fall. Most of the sheepmen 
favor a state bounty; the government 
trapper, so far as this section is con- 
cerned, is a myth. 

Most of the sheep outfits will show 
a profit for the year. 

James Walker 


MONTANA 


Mild weather prevailed, with only a 
few light cold snaps. Skies were large- 
ly clear, and there was not enough 
moisture for current range needs. Wea- 
ther conditions were highly favorable 
for outdoor work, and for livestock 
handling. There is still plenty of feed 
available and most cattle and sheep are 
in good condition. Water is scarce, 
however, and ranges are becoming more 
restricted on that account, livestock 
being now dependent on snow for mois- 
ture. 


White Sulphur Springs 
(Meagher County) 


Conditions here are good (December 
1). There is ample feed and hay; the 
weather is very fine and stock gener- 





The notes on weather conditions, 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country, are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of November. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and 
of importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











ally are in good condition. It’s ideal 
breeding weather. 

About the usual number of ewes are 
being bred. Eight dollars a head has 
been the prevailing price on both fine- 
wooled and crossbred yearling ewes. 
Ewe lambs were kept by sheepmen in 
about the same numbers as a year ago. 

In the last five years there has been 
about a 25 per cent reduction in the 
number of sheep permitted on the na- 
tional forests. We have no Taylor Act 
district in this county. 

Several good hunters have been op- 
erating in our locality and they have 
been able to keep coyote numbers 
down. 

The outlook for 1940 is good, but 
sheepmen need better prices than they 
have been receiving to make any 
money. 

Russell Manger 


Knobs 
(Fallon County) 


This has been an unusually mild and 
dry fall in this part of Montana. We’ve 
had no rain since the latter part of July 
and no snow as yet (November 21). 
A good snowfall would help conditions, 
although the winter range is in excellent 
condition and there is plenty of feed 
in the stack. Livestock generally are 
in good shape. 

There will perhaps be 15 per cent 
more ewes bred in this locality than a 
year ago. Any that have been offered 
for sale have been sold right soon, 
good solid-mouth ewes being bought at 
$4 to. $6 a head. I have not known of 
any young ewes for sale, however, 
since about the middle of September; 
nearly everybody has kept their ewe 
lambs. 

The ewes are in fine rig this fall and 
we will soon be turning the rams in. 
We mostly start breeding about the 
first of December. 

I think the public domain grazing 
could be handled better if each state 
controlled its own; there would be 
better understanding then of local situ- 
ations. 

Harvey Kile 
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IDAHO 


Temperatures were mostly normal or 
somewhat above, though with a great 
many clear nights minimum tempera- 
tures were rather low a few times. 
There has been very little moisture, 
and that chiefly in the northern por- 
tion. Conditions have been favorable 
on livestock, and they are largely in 
satisfactory shape, though more mois- 
ture would have improved range feed. 
Much of the winter range area is 
without moisture for livestock. 


Idaho Falls 


(Bonneville County) 


November has been the driest month 
since 1934. It was a warm month and 
feed was good in the high ranges, that 
is at around the 6,000-foot elevation. 
Hay, in the stack, is now (November 
29) selling at $5.50 to $6.50 a ton. 
About the same number of lambs are 
on feed here as last year. 

From 5 to 7 per cent fewer ewes are 
being bred this fall in comparison with 
a year ago; there has been some liqui- 
dation to pay off indebtedness. No 
fine-wooled ewes have been sold around 
Idaho Falls, but $9 per head has been 
paid for yearling crossbreds. 

I do not know of any sheepmen in 
this district being removed from the 
public domain since its regulation un- 
der the Taylor Act started in 1934. 

We have fewer coyotes here since 
our cooperative program has been in 
operation against them. It is supported 
by the Caribou wool growers and coun- 
ty boards and supervised by the Bio- 
logical Survey. We pay a $6 bounty 
during August and September, $3 in 
October, and then the bounty is taken 
off until the spring clean-up work 
starts, when $6 is again paid. The 
regular trappers receive $60 a month 
straight through, part of the salary 
money coming from the P.W.A. funds. 

E. A. Stolworthy 


N ampa 
( Canyon County) 


Western Idaho is very dry (Decem- 
ber 4) and sorely in need of moisture. 
There is plenty of farm feed for live- 
stock, however. On the Oregon side, 
stacked alfalfa can be purchased at $5 


a ton; in areas around Boise, it is $6 
a ton and at Grandview it is $7. 

Fewer lambs are on feed than a year 
ago; also fewer ewes are being bred. 
The reduction in ewes is due to the 
burdens added by the operation of the 
Taylor Act plus a series of none too 
profitable years. Ten per cent of the 
outfits that formerly used the public 
domain for grazing have been removed 
from those lands; also there has been 
a 10 per cent reduction during the last 
five years in the number of sheep per- 
mitted to graze on the national forests. 

Coyotes are very troublesome. More 
money is being spent for their control, 
but without success; especially was this 
true last year. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are selling 
at $9 a head and crossbreds at $8.50 
to $8.75. 

I am a strong believer in organiza- 
tion and think the National is doing 
splendid work, benefiting the entire 
industry. 

Willard F. Turner 


WASHINGTON 


Mild temperatures most of the 
month were favorable for livestock, 
though cold nights over eastern coun- 
ties were at times rather wintry. Rains 
and snows have been deficient over 
eastern counties, leaving the range for- 
age, pastures and wheat lands unusu- 
ally dry; but in western counties rains 
have come and forage is rather good. 
Livestock are reported in good shape, 
though there has been a great deal of 
feeding in the drier areas. 


Spokane 
(Spokane County) 

Warm and exceedingly dry weather 
has prevailed during November. The 
best top and alfalfa pastures are just 
about exhausted (December 4) and 
feed on the winter ranges is the poorest 
in my memory of 25 years. Hay is sell- 
ing at $6 to $6.50 a ton in the stack. 

A normal number of ewes have been 
bred and the usual number of ewe 
lambs have been held over. About 10 
per cent fewer lambs are being fed for 
the winter market than a year ago. 

Sheepmen have been paying $8.50 
for yearling fine-wooled ewes and a 
dollar more for crossbreds. 

Hislop Sheep Company 
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Yakima 
(Yakima County) 


The range is very dry (November 
30). The fall period, from September 
1 to November 30, has been the driest 
in 31 years—total precipitation .12 
inch—and prospects for winter feed are 
very poor. At present alfalfa hay in 
the stack is selling at around $8 a ton, 

Due to poor feed conditions, slightly 
fewer ewes are being bred this season, 
but about the normal number of ewe 
lambs were kept for replacements. Also, 
I think about the same number of 
lambs are being fed in this section for 
market as last winter. 

There is no demand in Yakima Coun- 
ty for fine-wooled ewes, but from $8 
to $9 is the price range on yearling 
crossbreds. 

We do not have any Taylor grazing 
districts in this area. On the na- 
tional forests permitted sheep numbers 
have been cut from 15 to 20 per cent 
during the last five years. 

We do not have enough trappers at 
work to keep coyotes down in this 
section. 

Yakima Sheep Company 


Adrian 
( Grant County ) 


It has been very dry in the moun- 
tains and in the low country all fall, 
and winter feed is very dry (Novem- 
ber 19). 

We have been paying a bigger boun- 
ty on coyotes and more trappers have 
been at work here, so there has been 
no increase in their numbers. I am in 
favor of uniform state bounty laws. 

Joe W. Hodgen 


OREGON 


Moderate temperatures prevailed, 
being about seasonal, or somewhat 
milder over western valleys; but there 
was much freezing weather east of the 
mountains. Moisture has been rather 
deficient, but generally adequate west 
of the divide; eastern range areas are 
very dry. Some livestock are already 
being fed on account of the dry weath- 
er in eastern counties, but feed is ample 
in the western portion. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Development of the Range 
Sheep Industry 


N THE Southwest, at Santa Fe and 

other points, sheep introductions 
early in the 17th century were more 
numerous than cattle, and by 1640 had 
multiplied rapidly. Sheep (and swine, 
more so) had more difficulty follow- 
ing the emigrant wagons and pack 
trains to new territory, although sheep 
herding carried back much further than 
the cattle industry and had been fol- 
lowed continuously in Mexico for 
about 325 years. 

The sheep herds in New Mexico 
were of the Spanish stock of low value. 
Zebulon Pike, in 1807, was especially 
impressed with the number of sheep 
he saw in the New Mexico country. 
One of the most noted of sheepmen 
was Lucien B. Maxwell, who in his 
later days had a ranch on the Cimarron 
River and owned 40,000 sheep, 10,000 
cattle, 1,000 horses, and had 500 men 
taking care of his property. 

New Mexico was considered the 
“Land of the Shepherd.” Stock lived 
on the “rich, nutritious grasses so 
abundant in the Territory.” No emer- 
gency feed was required in winter. In 
1879, there were 500,000 cattle and 
10,000,000 sheep in New Mexico. In 
1904, there were but 3,860,000 sheep. 
At the same time, Arizona had 1,088,- 
000 sheep, the development of the pre- 
vious twenty years. On January 1, 
1939, New Mexico had 2,334,000 sheep 
and lambs, and Arizona 833,000. 

The majority of early stockmen in 
Colorado began with sheep raising, as 
the population was still largely Mexi- 
can. Sheep raising was considered to 
be an occupation for Mexicans, and 
old-time cattlemen had an extreme 
aversion to the sheep business, looking 
upon it with strong contempt. In spite 
of the hostility, however, the business 
made its way into almost every sec- 
tion of the range country, particularly 
after the railroads had crossed the 
plains. 


By John H. Hatton 


It was not until after the Civil War 
that the sheep industry attracted the 
attention of northern stockmen, and 


began to extend along the east base of 
the Rocky Mountains. Sheep grazing 
in Colorado extended more rapidly 
than in any other section, and became 
known as “sheep farming” in that ter- 
ritory. The early stock were degener- 


opment in that section of the plateau 
region, however, in the last quarter of 
the past century, and in Utah ex- 
ceeded any other variety of livestock. 
Her sheep population was 303,000 in 
1875. On January 1, 1904, the num- 
ber was 2,400,000. On January 1, 
1939, official statistics gave the state 
2,521,000. The growth of the sheep 
industry in Utah in the last half of the 





Sheep grazing on the Mt. Hood 
National Forest, Oregon. 


ated descendants of the stock brought 
into Mexico by the Spanish con- 
querors. Before the close of the 
70’s, the development of the industry 
in Colorado was without precedent in 
the plateau region. In 1870 the esti- 
mate was less than 50,000. In 1880 
there were 2,000,000. Colorado today 
is credited with 2,808,000 sheep and 
feeding lambs. 

Mormons had sheep in the Salt Lake 
country before the Civil War, but the 
industry was a minor one at that time. 
Sheep raising made a remarkable devel- 


70’s was so rapid it alarmed Governor 
Emery, who said the immense herds 
driven into the state from California 
were a serious drawback to the wel- 
fare of other stock. 

On January 1, 1904, Wyoming had 
4,600,000 sheep and 823,000 cattle, and 
has come to be one of the most im- 
portant sheep-raising states. Her 
figures on January 1, 1939, were 3,359,- 
000 sheep and 836,000 cattle. 

Previous to 1880, sheep herding in 
the Dakota Territory was unknown. 
Interest centered largely in wheat 
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raising, but on January 1, 1904, North 
Dakota was credited with 836,000 
sheep and South Dakota with 927,000. 
North Dakota in 1939 has 830,000 and 
South Dakota 1,392,000. 

In 1870 the territory of Montana 
claimed 36,738 cattle and only 2,024 
sheep, a short 2-band outfit for one 
owner in our present day. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1904, 5,270,000 was her sheep 
rating, which was then the largest num- 
ber in any state of the Union and 
nearly five times her number of cattle. 
Montana’s current position gives her 
3,210,000 sheep and 1,016,000 cattle. 

Idaho had 3,588,000 sheep on Janu- 
ary 1, 1904, but comparatively few 
before 1880. Her tally for January 
1, 1939, was 2,089,000. 


Settlers in eastern Kansas and south- 
eastern Nebraska had only a few sheep. 
The range cattlemen in Kansas and 
Nebraska had been pressed more by 
farmer immigrants than had those of 
any other part of the country. Agri- 
cultural occupation had become gen- 
eral over about half of Nebraska, and 
more than half of Kansas, and it ad- 
vanced to the eastern border of the 
semi-arid plains along the valley lands, 
crowding the stockmen back into the 
hills. There is interest in the fact that 
these agrarian states have today 686,- 
000 and 840,000 sheep, respectively, 
something of an illustration of the large 
numbers totaled in small farm flocks 
in the more strictly farming states. 

Sheep raising in Indian Territory 
made little progress before 1880. At 
that time Indian tribes possessed about 
275,000 cattle and nearly 200,000 
hogs. Oklahoma, carved out of that 
territory, recorded 351,000 sheep on 
January 1, 1939. 

While sheep were spreading over 
the plateau section, they were multi- 
plying over and over again in Texas, 
where they had been present from old 
mission times. In 1880, there were 
5,200,000, from which 12,000,000 
pounds of wool was sold. Values per 
head ranged from $1.75 to $2. The 
number of sheep on January 1, 1904, 
was 1,667,000, and cattle numbered 
8,910,000. Present numbers for the 
Lone Star State are 9,856,000 sheep 
and 6,955,000 cattle. Texas at the 
present time leads all the states in her 


number of sheep and lambs, with over 
18 per cent of the total in the entire 
United States. Wyoming is second, 
California third, and Montana fourth, 
Colorado fifth, Utah sixth, and Ohio, 
strange as it may seem, seventh. 

Early figures for Nevada, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, and Washington are not 
at hand to the writer, but all are im- 
portant sheep states. Their figures for 
January 1, 1939 were: Nevada, 845,- 
000; California, 3,658,000; Oregon, 
2,144,000; and Washington, 682,000. 

For about ten years after the Civil 
War sheep prices were low, New Mex- 
ico sheep selling as low as 75 cents, 
but more commonly at $1 per head. 
After 1875 the New Mexicans were 
worth from $2 to $2.50, and graded 
sheep from $5 to $6, with blooded rams 
$30 to $200 per head. 





Karly Wool Growers! 


HAYE you a story you would 
like to hear dramatized over 
the air? The Salt Lake Wool 
Growers Auxiliary is anxious to 
hear from you if you have an in- 
teresting incident pertaining to 
the wool growing industry. Write 
and tell us your experience or the 
experience of your father, friend, 
or acquaintance, and if we can 
use it we will dramatize it on one 
of our semi-monthly programs 
over station KUTA. 

Write today to Mrs. Emory Smith, 
1636 Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake 


City, Utah, or Radio Station KUTA, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











From the earliest days of stock 
raising on the western ranges back as 
far as Biblical times there was turmoil 
and conflict between sheep and cattle 
interests. Pioneers in practically every 
new country went through this experi- 
ence. Cain, a farmer and perhaps a 
cattleman too, killed Abel, his brother, 
who was a sheepman. All down the 
ages until times within the memories 
of many of us, the Biblical story has 
been reenacted. Sheep raising was con- 
sidered the cattlemen’s greatest enemy. 
Incidentally, it. is recorded that when 
Joseph’s brothers, oppressed by the ter- 
rible droughts in the land of Canaan, 
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came to Joseph for help, and he took 
them to Pharaoh, the King, he told 
them, being shepherds, to ask that they 
be allowed to dwell in the land of 
Goshen, which was a land set apart for 
sheep, because, Joseph told them, 
“every shepherd was an abomination 
unto the Egyptians.” The Egyptians 
made their money in cattle and camels 
and not with sheep, and they hated a 
sheepman. Thus early it became one 
of the traditions that cattlemen could 
not fellowship with sheepmen — they 
could not, or would not, dwell together 
or near together. It was a competitive 
struggle—a contest under the first law 
of Nature—self-preservation. But with 
each generation the antagonisms be- 
tween the two industries became pro- 
gressively less marked. In our own 
country the struggle for position con- 
tinued to a certain extent throughout 
the history of free range. 

While sheep and cattlemen, by mu- 
tual agreements, had increasingly work- 
ed out more equitable adjustments 
among themselves in the partitioning 
and assignment of public grazing lands, 
the establishment of the national for- 
ests early in the present century may 
be said to have brought about the first 
major armistice in sheep and cattle 
range warfare. On the national forests 
we have reached perhaps as near to the 
millennium, as far as bringing about 
harmonious relations between sheep 
and cattle interests go, as all the cen- 
turies have recorded. The placing of 
the rest of the important public graz- 
ing grounds under some form of regu- 
lation and management, as accomplish- 
ed by the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934, 
added to thirty years of prior regula- 
tion of the grazing lands within the 
national forests, will completely rele- 
gate to history the controversies that 
accompanied the development of the 
range sheep and cattle businesses of 
the public lands of this country. 

The American sheep industry, repre- 
sented by the National Wool Growers 
Association, headquartered in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, and organized in 1865, is 
among the “Who’s Who” in the coun- 
try’s essential productive enterprises. 
The association and its official organ 
enjoy national and international recog- 
nition and prestige. 
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December, 1939 


Sheep Awards at the 


International 


E winnings of exhibitors of Ram- 

bouillets, Hampshires, and Corrie- 
dales at the International Live Stock 
Exposition in Chicago, December 2 to 
9, are shown in table jorm. 


There were no western exhibitors 
in the Suffolk division. The Upwey 
Farms of South Woodstock, Vermont, 
had the champion ram and ewe, while 
the Beath Farms of Oshawa, Ontario, 
Canada, showed the reserve champion 
ram and ewe. 


In the carload division, the champion 
load of lambs was shown by W. J. 
Brodie of Ontario, Canada. They were 
the only load shown in the class for 
range lambs weighing 85 pounds and 
over. Three carloads of lambs were 
shown in the class for range lambs un- 
der 90 pounds and the placings were: 
1. Marshall Bros., West Chicago, IIli- 
nois; 2. Snyder Sheep Company, Bill- 
ings, Montana; 3. Wm. C. Wilson, Bur- 
lington, Wisconsin. 


Keenest competition came in the 
class for western fed lambs weighing 
over 90 pounds, in which ten loads 
were shown. Here again Marshall 
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RAMBOUILLETS 
ExurpiTors: Beckton Stock Farm, Sheridan, Wyoming; King Brothers Company, Laramie, 
Wyoming; University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; Oren A. Wright, Greenwood, In- 
diana. 


Jupce: Robert H. Miller, Davis, California. 
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University of Illinois . | 2 1 | 2a3 1 3 a 3 

Oren A. Wright... 2 Sf -. st £3 | 4 5 4 
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CORRIEDALES 


Exuisitors: Anchorage Farms, Barrington, Illinois; King Brothers Company, Laramie, 
Wyoming; Malcolm Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming. 
Jupce: Robert H. Miller, Davis, California. 
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HAMPSHIRES 


ExHipiTors: Buck & Doe Run Valley Farms, Coatesville, Pennsylvania; Glenn Retreat 
Farms, Dorchester, Texas; F. W. Gurney, Paris, Ontario, Canada; Harris & Brethorst, 


Bros. placed first, which made the 
seventh time for them to win such 
award. The Marshall lambs were re- 


Seymour, Illinois; Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan; Malcolm Moncreiffe, ported as being the “low-down, short- 
Big Horn, Wyoming; Mt. Haggin Land & Livestock Co., Anaconda, Montana; Penn- coupled, deep-bodied kind and well 
sylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania; R. E. Strutz & Sons Co., James- finished with firm flesh; just the kind 


town, North Dakota; Sunny Side Sheep Farm, Earlham, Iowa. 


Jupce: A. Nicholson, Davis, California. 


of western fed lambs that would appeal 
to any packer buyer and the type every 
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AA See 4 | | 4 | | prize carload of grade lambs from 

Malcolm Moncreiffe —__... “4 S| 3 Pees seri 3 1 | 1. range ewes, while J. J. Ash of Ashkum, 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. Co._.| : 5 eee Se F139 2 3 | 3 Illinois, took second and third places. 
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show was a Southdown, shown by the 
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R. E. Strutz & Sons Co.__... 2 | | | 
Sunny Side Sheep Farm. | 4 | | | | 
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serve; a Shropshire from Purdue Uni- 
versity, West Lafayette, Indiana. 
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National Wool Marketing Corporation 





E have had a hesitating wool market during the first 

three weeks of November. The manufacturers were 
generally engaged in old orders for which they were largely 
covered on their raw wool requirements. The month has 
been featured with uncertainties. General conditions have 
been good in the United States and the pre-Christmas retail 
business is all that could be desired. 

It is now estimated that the supply of twelve-months’ 
growth of domestic wool outside of manufacturers’ hands 
in the whole United States is not greater than 35 million 
pounds. This unprecedented depletion of wool stocks, 
coupled with the uncertainty as to the availability of foreign 
wools, would seem to be sufficient reason for more activity 
and stronger markets. No doubt the constant expectation 
of Australian wools being made available to this country 
has contributed to the inactivity and instability of prices. 
For the most part mills have confined their purchases to 
such wool as was required for filling out on old orders. 

During the last week of November more wool has been 
moved and the market, temporarily at least, may be quoted 
at 97c@$1 clean basis for Class 4 fine and fine medium 
original-bag territory. This compares with a peak price on 
September 20 of $1.05. During the last week in November 
two boatloads of fine wool from the Cape (South Africa) 
arrived at Boston, which is rather unusual, as this type of 
wool has not been used extensively in this market for a 
number of years. The quality and length of staple appears 
to be better than expected. This wool is being offered as 
low as 92 cents clean, duty paid, which serves not only as 
a check to further advance, but if available in sufficient 
quantity will probably weaken our price structure on do- 
mestic wools of comparable grades. 

Today (December 1, 1939) our State Department an- 
nounces that the British government has now decided to 
release ten million pounds of Australian wool to the United 
States. The price is not yet determined. There are indica- 
tions, however, that it will be sold in this market at the 
price it will bring. The State Department announced that 
no wool below 59s, or halfblood, will be available from 
the Australian or New Zealand clips. During the month, 
the British government released 300,000 bales to Japan at 
an average price of 17 pence at Australian ports, which is 
not a relatively high price. It is very evident that the 
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British government does not intend to permit a runaway 
market. 


During the month no fewer than three different proposi- 
tions have been made by a joint committee of domestic 
dealers and manufacturers to the English government in 
regard to making Australian wool available for our use 
here in the United States, all of which have either been 
turned down or ignored. The recent action on the part of 
the English government in making ten million pounds avail- 
able immediately is due to the influence of Lord Barnaby, 
an English nobleman formerly connected with a domestic 
manufacturing concern in Boston, who stated in the House 
of Lords last week that the dilatory practice of England in 
making Australian wool available to the United States was 
decidedly injurious to both countries. The House of Lords, 
we understand, appointed a committee to investigate the 
seemingly unnecessary delay. 

It seems to many of us that entirely too much fuss has 
been made of the whole situation. No mill, so far as we 
know, is yet in straitened circumstances so far as supplies 
of raw wool are concerned. All of this is used to hammer 
down the value of what little domestic wool is available 
and we will have to admit that it has had some effect. The 
future, however, holds much promise for domestic wool 
growers, for the British government has taken over the Aus- 
tralian-New Zealand clips for the duration of the war and 
one year thereafter. Therefore, at least one more clip will 
be commandeered. 

There is a wide fluctuation in market quotations. We 
have sold enough wool, however, to establish the value of 
Class 3 at $1.00 clean, Class 4 at 97@98 cents, and Class 5 
at 93@95 cents regardless of quotations. We have not had 
such good luck with three-eighths and quarterblood. These 
grades have been sadly neglected. A little three-eighths 
has been sold at about 85 cents and quarterblood at about 
80 cents, but not very much wool of these two grades could 
be moved at this price. Fleece wool, or farm states wool, 
is in extremely small supply, but the demand is fitting, for 
seldom do we have manufacturers inquiring for fleece wool. 
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December, 1939 


The annual meeting of the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is being held at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
on December 5 to 7. It will be the privilege of the General 
Manager to report two very successful years. 

During the year closing December 1, 1939, we have 
marketed a total of 60 million pounds of grease wool direct 
to manufacturers, for a total of $18,000,000. This is equiv- 
alent to about 2500 carloads, or an average of 10 carloads 
sold for every working day of the year, representing an 
average daily business of $72,000. Stated another way, 
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it required 3514 trains of 70 cars each to transport this 
wool to Boston, where within a radius of 400 miles, over 
90 per cent of the domestic clip is used. We paid $1,050,- 
000 in freight. About 50 million pounds, or about 165,000 
bags of this wool was stored in Boston. In order to deliver 
this volume to mills, 3,500 motor trucks had to cart the 
wool away. 

A large tonnage is not only desirable from the stand- 
point of earnings, but affords greater bargaining power and 
prestige with the manufacturers. 











Quotations on Graded Territory Wools — Week Ending December 8, 1939 
(From the Report of the U. S. Agricultural Marketing Service) 








Grease Equivalents Based Upon Arbitrary Shrinkage Percentages(1) 
i Sh d 



































Scoured Basis Shrink and hrink and rink an 

Boston Prices Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent Grease Equivalent 
a Comins (eee $1.04-1.06 (63%) $.38- 39 (65%) $.36- .37 (68%) $.33- .34 
Fine French Combing: .98-1.00 (64%)  .35- 36 (66%) .33- 34 (69%) .30- .31 
Fine Clothing e 92- 95 (65%)  .32- 33 (68%) .29- 30 (71%) .27- .28 
ied totes Ck) -98-1.00 (58%)  .41- .42 (60%) .39- .40 (64%) .35- .36 
Y, Blood French Combing .93- 95 (59%) .38- 39 (61%) .36- .37 (65%) .33- _.. 
PELL LLL .88- .91 (60%) .35- 36 (62%) .33- .35 (66%) .30- .31 
¥, Blood Combing. .85- .88 (53%) .40- .41 (55%) .38- .40 (58%)  .36- .37 
¥%, Blood Clothing. S- 53 (54%) .38- .39 (56%) .37- _. (59%)  .34- .35 
Y, Blood Combing .80- .83 (50%)  .40- .42 (52%) .38- .40 (55%)  .36- .37 
on 1% ee .78- .80 (45%)  .43- .44 (47%) .42- .43 (50%)  .39- .40 
Common and Braid... 75- .78 (44%)  .42- .44 (46%) .41- .42 (49%)  .38- .40 








(1) In order to present scoured basis prices in terms of greasy wools scoured basis market prices have been converted to grease 
basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for various shrinkages representative of light, average, and heavy shrinking wools of 


the different length groups quoted. 








Wool Goods Trading 
Generally Slow 


SIDE from a brisk demand for 
overcoatings for delivery between 
now and the end of the year, wool 
goods trading was generally quiet the 
last week of November, according to 
the New York Wool Top Exchange Ser- 
vice. Men’s wear mills continued to 
operate at peak rates on the orders 
booked in September and early October 
and some women’s wear plants were 
reported to be stepping up operations 
on spring materials. The price situation 
showed little if any change. Mills man- 
aged to maintain quotations on cloths 
that are sold far ahead, but prices on 
stock goods and some of the staples in 
jobbers’ hands showed an easier tend- 
ency. 

“Although the trade was still await- 
ing word from Great Britain as to how 
supplies of Australian wool will be sold 
in this country, interest in this was re- 
ported to be on the wane and the opin- 
ion was rather general that the country 


is not faced with a serious wool short- 
age as was generally supposed immedi- 
ately after the outbreak of war in 
Europe,” says the Exchange Service. 
“Faced with the possibility of higher 
wage rates, clothing manufacturers 
stepped up production and were press- 
ing for quicker deliveries of goods owed 
them by mills. There is no longer any 
doubt that the goods bought in Sep- 
tember will be absorbed, but the trade 
at large is wondering just how much 
reorder business will be placed for Feb- 
ruary-March delivery.” 


The Exchange Service further states: 


With overcoat stocks at both retail and 
wholesale down to the lowest levels in years, 
buyers were in the market for all types of 
heavy cloths but were unable to obtain 
them. Knitted overcoatings continued to 
move in heavy volume and several mills 
were reported to have sold up their output 
for the remainder of the year. Some over- 
coating lines for the 1940 season were open- 
ed and buyers laid down orders for ship- 
ments over the next few months, indicating 
that the goods will be made up for sale at 
retail in January and February. Business on 
worsted suitings was slow but this was to 
be expected since most users have covered 


on approximately 90 per cent of their spring 
requirements. A few orders were written 
on tropical worsteds and gabardines for the 
coming summer season. Topcoatings were 
quiet. All sections of the market were en- 
couraged by reports from retail centers 
which showed that sales of men’s and boys’ 
clothing were running about 15 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. If this improvement 
continues, there should be further business 
in piece goods over the next few months. 

Buyers were showing more interest in 
spring women’s wear fabrics and were plac- 
ing orders on a wide variety of coatings, 
suitings, and dress goods. A feature of the 
week was the brisk demand for lightweight 
sheer pastel dress goods for use in evening 
gowns. These cloths are being widely pro- 
moted and are reported to have supplanted 
velvet in many lines of formal evening 
wear. Demand for garments was quite brisk 
and production showed a pronounced gain 
over a year ago. Worsted twill weaves were 
bought in good volume for spring, and ad- 
ditional business was placed on tweeds. Be- 
cause of the vogue for military costumes, 
the outlook for increased use of worsteds in 
women’s wear is better than it has been in 
some time. 

Blankets continued to move in good vol- 
ume at steady prices. Sweater mills were 
busy on old orders but new business was 
small. Hosiery volume was small. 
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Imports of Wool Products 


A COMPARISON of imports of 

wool products into the United 
States in the first eight months of 
1939, during which the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement with the United King- 
dom has been in operation, and the 
same period in 1938 is made in the 
table shown below. 

Mr. F. Eugene Ackerman, trade 
analyst of New York, in commenting 
on the figures tabulated, says: 

Translated into terms of American pro- 
duction as they affect agriculture, labor and 
industry, the imports of noils, wastes and 
rags, all of which provide raw materials for 
yarns, amounted in eight months this year 
to 12,003,050 pounds, which is equal ap- 
proximately to between 25,000,000 and 30,- 
000,000 pounds of raw wool or approxi- 
mately 5 per cent of the average annual 
total domestic raw wool consumption for 
apparel purposes. Importations of woven 
woolen and worsted goods amounted to 
8,749,587 square yards, or sufficient ma- 
terials to supply more than 2,500,000 per- 
sons with one garment apiece containing 
three yards each. 

The raw wool contained in these finished 
goods amounts to approximately 10,000,000 
pounds representing in importation of raw 
materials and finished products a total of 
35,000,000 pounds of raw wool. This is 
more than 7 per cent of the total wool 


production of the United States for the year 
1936. Stated in other terms it amounts to 
approximately twice the average annual wool 
clip of such great wool growing states as 
Ohio, Oregon, Idaho, New Mexico and South 
Dakota, and to more than half the total 
average raw wool production of the State 
of Texas, the greatest wool producing state 
in the Union. 

It is difficult to compute the number of 
persons affected by these imports of finished 
goods in terms of employment and loss of 
wages. They comprise a yardage far in 
excess of the annual production of any but 
a few of the largest mills in the country. 
In terms of employment it is conservative 
to state that they represent, at a minimum 
estimate, annual employment for beween 
4,000 and 5,000 persons. Based on even a 
sub-normal average annual individual wage 
of $1,000 this means a wage loss of between 
$4,000,000 and $5,000,000 for eight months 
of 1939 in the wool textile industry alone. 
The public does not benefit in the exchange 
of foreign-made woolens for the domestic 
product, because these imported woolens 
compete with American woolens in garments 
which in practically all instances sell to the 
consumer in the same fixed price ranges, 
whichever material—domestic or foreign— 
is used. The major difference to the public 
is in the selling appeal which glorifies the 
supposedly superior qualities and advantages 
of “imported” materials over the domestic 
product. 








Imports of Wool Products the First Eight Months of 1938 and 1939 





























PERCENT 

1939 1938 INCREASE INCREASE 
~— 4,266,225 Ibs. 1,586,998 Ibs, 2,679,227 lbs. 168.82% 
_ $1,731,427 $ 870,061 $ 861,366 99.00% 
a 2,375,533 Ibs, 483,532 Ibs. 1,892,001 Ibs, 391.29% 
_— $ 757,410 $ 205,806 $ 551,604 268.02% 
R 5,461,292 lbs. 492,125 lbs. 4,969,167 lbs. 1,009.74% 
mas $1,466,729 $ 169,066 $1,297,663 767.55% 
Mobair 6,249 Ibs, 1,065 Ibs. 5,184 Ibs, 486.76% 
Yarn $ 7,259 $ B73 $ 5,476 307.12% 
Worsted 498,863 sq. yds. 228,381 sq. yds. 270,482 sq. yds. 118.43% 
ae 101,315 Ibs. 44,919 Ibs. 56,396 Ibs. 125.55% 
—— = oF se ree $ 89,344 $ 92,714 103.77% 
es 2,307,348 sq. yds. 656,645 sq. yds. 1,650,703 sq. yds. 251.38% 
. 1,223,426 lbs. 292,625 lbs. 930,801 Ibs. 318.09% 
—— sae $ 621,275 $ 970,570 156.22% 
5,942,976 sq. yds. 3,305,579 sq. yds. 2,637,397 sq. yds. 79.79% 

pom 3,536,871 lbs. 1,927,344 Ibs. 1,609,537 Ibs, 83.51% 
% $4,694,965 $2,875,042 $1,819,923 63.30% 
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Woolen Cloth Ordered 
For Army 


E United States War Department, 

on December 5, authorized the pur- 
chase of 800,000 yards of woolen olive 
drab cloth, according to a telegram re- 
ceived by the National Wool Growers 
Association. Further purchases, it was 
stated, would be dependent on appro- 
priations. 





Romney Breeders Report 
Progress 


REGON breeders accounted for 

100 per cent of the Romney wool 
fleeces exhibited at the Treasure Island 
wool show and from 20 to 76 per cent 
of all other breeds, Professor O. M. 
Nelson of Oregon State College told 
Romney breeders, who held their an- 
nual meeting and banquet at the Red 
Steer Cafe following the judging of the 
Romney classes at the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in Port- 
land on October 10. The World’s Fair 
wool show was largely an Oregon- 
California show, according to Profes- 
sor Nelson. 

C. E. Grelle reported on the prog- 
ress made by Romney breeders and 
the possibility of securing better prices 
for Romney wool if all breeders would 
pool their wools and market together 
through some cooperative marketing 
organization, such as the Pacific Wool 
Growers. 

Judge Geo. Phillips of the University 
of California, at Davis, talked on the 
improvement of the Romney breed as 
shown by the fine specimens on exhibit 
at the Pacific International. 

The proposed reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Argentina was discussed by 
R. A. Ward, manager of Pacific Wool 
Growers, who pointed out that such a 
treaty would lower duties on wools 44’s, 
which would include Romney wool. A 
resolution was passed for presentation 
to the State Department and Commit- 
tee for Reciprocity Information pro- 
testing the granting of such concessions 
to Argentina because “as breeders of 
Romney sheep which produce wools 
within these classifications, we feel it 
will greatly injure our business and 
lower the price of domestic wools, 
which are already below parity.” 
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With the Women’s Auxiliaries 


OREGON 


Morrow County 


E Morrow County Wool Grow- 

ers Auxiliary met in November at 
a luncheon and business meeting at 
The Lucas Place in Heppner. The re- 
port of Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson was 
given regarding the eight days she 
spent in Portland at the Pacific Inter- 
national Stock Show where the auxil- 
iary sold wool ties and woolen toys. 

Each year the Morrow County Aux- 
iliary has given $5 to the Heppner 
Library but this year they have decided 
to start a book shelf and add to it each 
year. 

Each year a wool exhibit has been 
held in the month of November but 
this year it was decided to have a win- 
dow display of woolen articles to be 
made and used for gifts during the 
holiday season. 

Joan Patterson of the Extension Ser- 
vice from Oregon State College is to 
be in Heppner November 21 and will 
show handicraft work in the Parish 
House. This is sponsored by the gran- 
ges. Delegates from the auxiliary are 
to be Mesdames J. G. Barratt and W. 
O. Bayless, with Mesdames Tom Bey- 
mer and C. W. McNamer as alternates. 

Josephine Mahoney, Correspondent 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City 


OLLOWING a lunch in the cafe- 
teria, the Salt Lake Chapter of the 
Wool Growers Auxiliary had their 
regular business meeting in the Lion 
House in November. 

Donald P. Lloyd, secretary of the 
Utah Retail Food Association, was the 
speaker for the afternoon and he gave 
a very interesting as well as instructive 
talk on the aims and activities of the 
association. His talk was illustrated 
with charts showing food distribution 
and a food budget for a family of four. 
He made the startling statement that 
the use of lamb was on the decline in 
the United States, there being consum- 





Material for this department should 
be sent to the National Press Corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Emory C. Smith, 1636 
Princeton Avenue, Salt Lake City, 
Utah 








ed only 6.9 pounds of lamb per capita 
per year as compared to about 60 
pounds of beef or pork. We were told 
how the women could promote the con- 
sumption of lamb by urging the meat 
retailers to support “Eat More Lamb” 
campaigns. Another interesting fact 
brought out in his talk was that there 
are 125 million tons of packaged and 
canned goods sold each year, which 
accounts in part for the advance in 
prices. In other words, we are paying 
for the services we have learned to de- 
mand. 

Mrs. Alex Crystal reported on the 
Finance Committee’s efforts to raise 
funds for the state convention. 

President Mrs. Tracy Wright stated 
the Wasatch Loan Company had don- 
ated a woolen blanket to be given as a 
prize in an essay contest to be carried 
on in the schools, the essays to be on 
the merits of lamb and wool. 

Music for the afternoon was furnish- 
ed. by Mrs. Walter R. Granger, accom- 
panied by Geo. C. Lloyd. 

Mrs. David G. Smith, Secretary 





Promotion Work of Salt 
Lake Chapter 


INCE last month’s report, two more 
radio programs were broadcast 
from station KUTA. On November 
15, we featured an interview between 
a housewife and a cooking expert from 
the Home Service Department of the 
Utah Power and Light Company. Their 
discussion covered several points on 
the cooking of lamb and gave several 
new helpful suggestions. The drama- 
tized true-life experience took us back 
to the early settlement of Utah and the 
experience of Dan Jones, one of Utah’s 
earliest settlers. 
On November 29 we had another in- 
teresting interview, this time the sub- 


ject being wool fashions for the coming 
social season. Mr. Edward Spitzer of 
Makoff’s exclusive ready-to-wear store 
gave us some new ways to wear wool 
for evening, especially the new full- 
length evening wraps, for “Cruise 
Wear,” for winter resort wear, and 
on other occasions. 


In the “Recollection,” the struggle 
between the early settlers of Wasatch 
County and the Indians was brought 
to life again in a short dramatized true- 
life experience. 

Mrs. Emory C. Smith, Radio Com- 

mittee Chairman 





Texas Auxiliary 
Complimented 


E work of the Women’s Auxiliary 

to the Texas Sheep and Goat Rais- 
ers Association in its inaugural year 
has been one of incessant activity, di- 
rected principally toward the promo- 
tion of wool and mohair. The energetic 
ladies, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Willie B. Whitehead of Del Rio, have 
secured a vast amount of publicity for 
wool and mohair, featuring its excep- 
tional uses as wearing apparel most 
economically through their ability to 
take advantage of “news breaks,” such 
as the visit of the King and Queen of 
England in this country. The fact that 
the Queen wore a woolen dress was all 
that was needed for the Texas women 
to exploit the uses of woolen material 
as dress goods. They did a good job 
in focusing attention on this, and more 
than one yard of goods was sold over 
the counter as a direct result of this 
publicity. 

The committee on lamb and chevon, 
under the guidance of Mrs. H. C. 
Noelke of San Angelo, has also been 
active, and the work of this committee 
through the auxiliary has been praise- 
worthy. Recipes on lamb and chevon 
have been gathered together prepara- 
tory to publication of a recipe book 
some time in the future. This commit- 
tee has been able also to secure a 
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proclamation from Governor W. Lee 
O’Daniel, making November 5-11 
Lamb and Chevon Week in Texas. This 
publicity for the sheep and goat in- 
dustry should have a stimulating effect 
on lamb and chevon consumption in 
this state and will undoubtedly have a 
favorable influence on the attendance 
at the convention of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association at Fort 
Worth, December 7 and 8, during 
which time the Women’s Auxiliary will 


conduct their second annual meeting. 
Lacking precedent upon which to base 
their activities, the women have had to 
break their own trail, and have done 
so remarkably well, not only in West 
Texas but in such merchandising cen- 
ters as Fort Worth and Dallas. Their 
objective seems to be to supplement the 
work of the Association, and evidently 
they are doing the job. 
—Editorial, Southwestern Sheep 
and Goat Raiser. 





Meat as a Factor in Proper Nutrition 


NTENSIVE research carried on in 
recent years is proving effective in 
breaking down old superstitions de- 
rogatory to meat as a food, which re- 
flected a lack of knowledge of proper 
nutrition on the part of earlier genera- 
tions, Dr. Morris Fishbein told mem- 
bers of the National Cooperative Meat 
Investigations Conference at their an- 
nual session in Chicago, November 3-5. 
Dr. Fishbein, who is executive secre- 
tary of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, spoke on the subject, “The 
Need of Research on Meat.” The ad- 
dress was one of the features of the 
conference, which was attended by re- 
search workers from 20 state agricul- 
tural colleges and the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. Participating in the 
conference, also, was the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board which initiated 
this fact-finding program for meat a 
number of years ago. 

Defining vegetarianism as “one of 
the most peculiar cults that ever 
plagued mankind,” Dr. Fishbein stated 
that the old idea that human beings 
who subsisted on meat would become 
vicious and brutal like the carnivorous 
animals has long since been found un- 
true. “Today we know,” he said, “that 
the most vicious animals are not meat 
eaters but vegetarians. Incidentally, 
Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin are also 
vegetarians.” 

The speaker declared there is 
good evidence that people can live on 
almost exclusive meat diets with a fair 
degree of success as far as concerns 
their nutrition. He spoke of the fact 
that the explorer Stefansson lived with 


the Eskimos for many months and sub- 
sisted almost entirely on meat. Physi- 
cal examinations at various times show- 
ed him to be in an excellent state of 
health. He also called attention to the 
investigations of Dr. W. A. Thomas of 
Chicago who examined 142 Eskimos 
between the ages of 40 and 60 and 
found that only three had blood pres- 
sure so high as to be non-acceptable for 
life insurance by any American com- 


pany. 


“Many of us older ones,” said Dr. © 


Fishbein, ‘can still remember when it 
was argued that high blood pressure, 
headache, mental depression, diabetes, 
Bright’s disease, gout, and rheumatism 
were the result of eating too much 
meat. Today we know that there was 
more poetry than truth in these alle- 
gations.” 

“The Council of Foods of the Am- 
erican Medical Association has given 
some special consideration to the place 
of meat in the diet. Meat enhances 
the meal and makes other foodstuffs, 
which alone may be uninviting, more 
acceptable. The flavor of properly 
cooked meat stimulates the digestive 
processes. Meat extracts are thought 
to be of value as a gastric stimulant in 
man. After acute illness, meat ex- 
tracts, by stimulating the mucosa to an 
increased flow of hydrochloric acid, 
may aid in restoring the gastric juices 
to a normal level.” 

Considered on the basis of its con- 
tent of protéin and fat or of its appeal 
to the appetite, Dr. Fishbein asserted 
that meat is an excellent article of 
food. It is a good source of iron, since 
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most of the iron which it contains js 
available for the formation of the red 
coloring matter of the blood. It is a 
good source of many vitamins. Al] 
meats, he declared, are excellent sources 
of Vitamin B! (thiamin) and of Vita. 
min G now called riboflavin. Liver js 
particularly rich in these vitamins and 
is also the richest source of all the tis- 
sues in Vitamin A, he said. 

“Much of the credit for the great 
progress that has been made in these 
fields is due to the far-sightedness of 
the leaders in the livestock and meat 
industry who have devoted much of 
their funds to fundamental research,” 
Dr. Fishbein brought out. “It is im- 
portant that all of the people should 
know to what extent private industry 
has aided in providing better nutrition 
for the American people.” 





Promotion of Lamb by 
Local Organizations 


OVEMBER 5 to 11 was proclaimed 

Lamb-Chevon Week in Texas by 
Governor O’Daniel, at the request of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association. 

As part of the program to stimulate 
the use of these products of West 
Texas, a Rambouillet lamb and Angora 
kid were on display in the lobby of the 
Hotel Cactus in San Angelo, with suit- 
able posters to introduce the cause to 
the guests of the hotel. An unusually 
large volume of lamb was reported sold 
in the Hotel Cactus Coffee Shop dur- 
ing the week and undoubtedly other 
dining rooms, both public and private, 
responded to the call to eat more lamb 
and chevon. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Den- 
ver, cooperating with the sheepmen, 
lamb feeders, stock yard representa- 
tives and the Colorado Chain Stores 
Association, is organizing a campaign 
to boost “lamb for health and wool for 
warmth.” The campaign is to be an 
intensive one over a limited period, but 
plans were not sufficiently outlined on 
December 1 to include the dates or any 
of the methods to be used in the effort 
to stimulate greater use of lamb and 
wool. 
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The 


Chicago 


‘AYS I to Tom Marshall of Belvi- 

dere, Illinois, now compounding 

the daily menu for some 20,000 west- 

ern lambs, “What about the winter 
market?” 

“Paying no attention to it,” says he. 
“T am keeping close track of the wool 
market, which is what the feeder has 
to go on now; his sole hope, and 
it is reasonably luminous. Reviving 
industry, provided it continues along 
the route to activity, will be a stout 
crutch, but if pelt values advance to 
$3.50 or even $3 per hundredweight 
live cost of the lambs, we will be able 
to pay board bills and put a reasonable 
surplus in a tin box where moths and 
other insect pests will not get a crack 
at it.” 

Talking about what happened dur- 
ing November is threshing old straw— 
with one exception the final week when 
buyers, ever on the alert to cheapen 
carcass cost on the hooks, indulged in 
a “big crack.” Previously an era of 
good feeling had developed and while 
the market made no splurges, all hands 
and the cook expressed satisfaction 
when the last critter had gone over the 
scales each day. The product cleared 
through distributive channels with 
reasonable celerity and, on every short 
run, buyers scrambled for numbers, 
protesting against cost, which is a con- 
firmed habit, and explaining that cost 
of paying standing time to the killing 
gang, plus necessity for replenishing 
the hang rail, justified current prices. 
But a hunch that something was “about 
to happen” surcharged the murky at- 
mosphere of the sheep house, and it did. 

On Tuesday, November 28, to be 
exact, the promised “big crack” yawn- 
ed when Chicago received the biggest 
jag of fed lambs for that month in two 
years. Buyers gleefully took off 25 to 
50 cents per’ hundred, although they 
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burst their suspenders doing it. Their 
top was shaved from $9.50 to $9. On 
the two subsequent sessions they re- 
stored a “nip”; shippers paid $9.15 
for Harry Farr’s Colorado fed lambs, 
which was out on the limb; packers 
put their peg in the $9.10 hole and 
bought the bulk of fed lambs at $8.75 
to $9—which accurately describes the 
market condition at this writing. What 
may be in store, this deponent sayeth 
not. 

These brief periods of good feeling 
are evanescent. Killers’ goal is less 
money, a characteristic attitude, but 
they were wrong all through the sum- 
mer and fall so they cannot be con- 
sidered competent oracles. With them 
the wish is invariably father to the 
thought and no opportunity to put a 
dent in the quotation list is overlooked. 


Packers insist, unblushingly, that no 
buyer ever goes afield with instructions 
other than: “Act as if you were spend- 
ing your own money.” But when the 
aforesaid purchaser calls up the pencil 
pusher at the main office to secure 
sanction to take a flock of lambs at a 
specified price, the invariable response 
is: “Want to put the concern under 
77B? Bid ’em a quarter lower.” And 
invariably he does, although that par- 
ticular concern does not always get the 
property. Contrary to popular concep- 
tion of trading methods, competition 
does exist. For confirmation, ask any 
buyer who needed a string of lambs in 
the worst way, but walked out of the 
alley with his fences down to see a 
competitor walk on, raise his bid a dime 
and spring activity on a loafing killing 
gang. 








Comparative Prices Live and Dressed 


Sheep and Lambs 








CHICAGO AVERAGE LIVE LAMB PRICES 





Week Ended: 

Spring Lambs: 
Creer Set 2. ee 
Good and Choice... lice i decane 
Medium and Geed....._.. 





Ewes: 
Good and Choice... Deere 


Common and Medium...........---------- ‘ 


Dec. 2, 1939 Nov. 25, 1939 Dec. 3, 1938 
$ 9.31 $ 9.42 No market 
9.00 9.23 on 
8.31 8.48 account 
6.93 7.21 of strike 
4.05 4.00 
2.88 2.88 








NEW YORK AVERAGE WESTERN DRESSED LAMB PRICES 





Choice—38 lbs. down....-...-------.------------ 
Good—38 bs. down__........-...------.--- 
Medium—All weights india 


Common—All weights —_--------- 


$17.05 $16.56 $19.50 
16.30 15.88 18.65 
14.05 13.56 16.55 
12.90 12.50 15.10 








1Closely Sorted 
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November’s market, with slight fluc- 
tuations, was a $9 to $9.50 affair, al- 
though on the last round $8.75@9 were 
popular prices. Not enough shorn 
lambs arrived to establish reliable quo- 
tations, penalties of 25 to 50 cents per 
hundred being enforced whenever a 
bunch reported. Packers are in the 
wool business, courting inventories, and 
current skin credits afford no incentive 
for farmer feeders to take it off. Only 
big feeders at stations where shearing 
facilities are available can do the job 
profitably, although lambs put on 
rapid, economical gains on being di- 
vested of their overcoats. Everybody in 
the trade, including pencil pushers at 
the plant, has a lucid idea that pelt 
credits are due to work into higher 
latitudes. Buyers appraise values on 
fleece lengths. A close-shorn lamb with 
an inch of wool—a No. 3 pelt—is en- 
titled to 30 cents—each skin. Wearing 
one to 114 inches the value is 70 cents 
each; a No. 1 pelt, $1 to $1.10 each, 
but a full fleece gets $2.50 per hundred 
live weight of the animal. A yearling 
with a growth exceeding 114 inches of 
wool is awarded $2.10 per hundred- 
weight; 1 to 1% inches, $1.90 per hun- 
dred. 


This is not a wool market disserta- 
tion, but explains why fleece lambs 
were selling at $9@9.50 before the 
crack; yearlings $7 to $8.25; also why 
shorn stock is penalized. The recent ad- 
vance in wool took a burden off the 
edible portion of the carcass, otherwise 
current live lamb quotations would be 
at least $1 per hundred lower. Other 
than commercial feeders on an extensive 
scale, with machines available, packers 
will bag this winter’s production of 
wool and they consider it good prop- 
erty. 


Fed Texas yearlings, worth $7.25 to 
$8 in the main, have been a “help out” 
to killers. Priced above $8, they need 
a full fleece. But the season has been 
highly profitable despite drought, as 
cheap gains were made in corn fields 
and, in vulgar parlance, the whole coun- 
try is lousy with grain. “Sealing” an 
unprecedented portion of the crop has 
had no material influence on the price 
to date, the corn market lapsing into a 
state of coma. Holding grain, either 
by Uncle Sam or private citizens, is 


merely a bet on a drought, with a short 
crop next year—and the wager is popu- 
lar. The trans-Missouri region is not 
the only section praying for rain, as the 
greater part of the corn belt has not 
recovered from the last drought in 
1936; in many localities the subsoil is 
as dry as a bartender prohibited from 
drinking the stuff he sells, and unless 
Dame Nature comes to the rescue, the 
1940 crop will, like the 1939 fall wheat 
crop, start under a serious handicap. 
A popular opinion is that “we can’t 
have four full corn crops in a row,” 
and the 1939 tally is three of them. 

This means that the feeder is safe 
so far as gain cost is concerned. Give 
him higher or even present pelt credits 
and he will be sitting in a bosky dell. 
In any event his strategic position is 
far more secure than that of the cattle 
feeder, while the swine grower is now 
getting little more than his board bill. 
Henry Wallace’s recent guess that cost 
of packers’ droves would go to 5 cents 
per pound at Chicago may not be far 
wrong, as the market is flirting with 
that goal right now with scads of fat 
porkers on the horizon. 

Between cheap turkey and cheaper 
pork, lamb has had tough sledding dur- 
ing the holidays. Tavernists are giving 
free turkeys with 25-cent adult doses 
of fluid extract of “boozonia.” Cheap 
pork will continue, at least until pack- 
ers garner the hog crop and, having 
tucked the resultant pork and lard in 
their commodious cellars, will be inter- 
ested in higher prices to collect inven- 
tory profits. 

No resume of 1939 trade will be at- 
tempted here. Rehashing makes an un- 
palatable dose. Only prospects are wel- 
come and with scores of “outlooks,” 
official and private, this writer pro- 
poses to display deep sagacity by keep- 
ing out of the competition. Forecasting 
ruins reputations; guessing approxi- 
mately right, you get no credit; make 
a bad break and you are on a hot spot. 

Compared with other species, lambs 
are doing well. The bulk of fat steers 
sell in a range of $9 to $10.50; 90 per 
cent of the daily hog supply in a $5.40 
@5.60 bracket. 

After the turn of the year feeders 
will show anxiety to cash, as lambs 
went in heavy, have made big gains 
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and the tendency is to count the capi- 
tal, especially when it returns to the 
hinterland. with a profit addition. If 
weights of 100 pounds and up are pun- 
ished 50 cents per hundred, which is 
the intention, they will go to the big 
frame house at the market, pronto. 
J. E. Poole 





Denver 


RICES of fat lambs worked un- 

evenly lower during November, 
even though supplies were compara- 
tively light at this market in relation 
to other points. 

The fore part of the month saw a 
cleaning up of light range lambs held 
back from former shipments for more 
weight, and also some early movement 
of short-fed lambs from southern Colo- 
rado. These Colorados sold mostly 
from $9@9.40, making for the high 
period of the month. 

Throughout the remainder of No- 
vember a few cars of northern Colo- 
rado lambs were received intermittently 
and sold at $9, freight paid, and $8.75, 
flat basis. A few other cars from other 
Colorado points scored $8.35@8.75. 

A good many loads of Idaho lambs 
off the beet fields were handled, es- 
pecially through the last half of the 
month. These sold in a range of $8.25 
(@9, with most sales at $8.50@8.90. 

A few cars of Oregon lambs brought 
mostly $8.65@8.75, with a top of $9.25 
on November 1. Several loads of north- 
ern Wyoming fed lambs sold at mostly 
$8.75@9.10. A few cars of fat New 
Mexico lambs sorted from the feeder 
end brought $8.50@8.90; two loads of 
Montana lambs sold at $9.15, and a 
few from Utah cleared at $8.50@8.90. 

Feeder lambs continued to be re- 
ceived almost daily in carload lots from 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, 
Utah, Idaho and Arizona and remained 
a fairly stable article so far as price 
was concerned. The top was $8.65, and 
most sales ranged between $8.35 and 
$8.65 for the heavier weight kinds. 
Feeders averaging below sixty pounds 
usually cleared from $7.75@8.25, and 
still lighter weights in the forties sold 
generally from $7(@7.50. 

Fat ewes were good property through 
November and sold mostly from $2.75 
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@3.85, with the bulk of the better 
grades at $3.10@3.50. Short-term to 
solid-mouth breeding ewes cleared at 
$3.75@S. 

Fat yearlings sold from $6@6.50 for 
odd lots, with nearly a carload of Ari- 
wna feeder yearlings, averaging 71 
pounds, selling at $5.50. 

Receipts of sheep and lambs at Den- 
ver during November totaled 215,139 
head, or an increase of 34,714 over the 
same month a year ago. The main part 
of the supply came from New Mexico, 
the total from that state being 133,000. 


Colorado was the next largest shipper 
with 44,000 head. From Idaho a total 
of 19,000 arrived, from Wyoming 10,- 
000, and smaller lots from Arizona, 
Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Utah and 
Oregon. 

For the first eleven months this year 
a total of 2,766,000 head were yarded 
at Denver, which was a decrease of 
275,000 under the same period last 
year. From Colorado came the largest 
number of 1,293,000, which was around 
60,000 less than a year ago. Idaho 
furnished the next largest number, or 





outfit with plenty of water. 


COMPLETE SHEEP OUTFIT FOR SALE 


6000 crossbred young ewes, 125 yearling crossbred rams, 6200 Forest Re- 
serve, 7000 head private winter range, exira good lambing range for entire 
7500 Taylor grazing rights for balance of year. 
Lambing range, 100 acres alfalfa, nice home, shearing plant, corrals, etc., for 
complete operation. Only 3 miles off main highway. Telephone. Must sell at 
once. Will make big sacrifice for quick sale. 


GARDNER SHEEP COMPANY 


RAYMOND, IDAHO 








Ample facilities for long or short feed. 


50,000 Sheep With Up to Date 
Shearing and Dipping Facilities. 


Office 920 Live Stock Exch 


STOP AT MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Tired and travel weary livestock do not sell to best advantage. Place your livestock in normal 
condition by using our facilities for feed and rest. 
Beet of feed and water with expert attendants night and day. 


Liveetock for Kansas City, St. Joseph, St. Louis, Chicago. or any destination beyond Kan- 
sas City may be billed to stop at Morris for feed and make the best of connections to destination. 
CAPACITY: 


Write or wire for complete information. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Located on the Santa Fe 10 Miles West of Kansas City. 
Operated by SETH N. PATTERSON and ARTHUR HILL 


160 cars cattle; good pens; good 
grain bunks and hay racks. 


Ruildi 


Kansas City, Mo. 














JOHN CLAY 





Extending to the Readers of this 
Publication 
A Merry Christmas 
and with all good wishes for 


A Happy and Prosperous New Year 


LIVE STOCK COMMISSION 
At 11 Leading Markets 


A timely reminder: "The Clay Way is the Safe Way” 
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592,000 head, which was 120,000 short 
of the total last year. New Mexico was 
next with 207,000, or an increase of 
25,000. Wyoming shipped the next 
largest number to Denver, or 173,000, 
which was 31,000 less than in 1938. 
Utah was next with 153,000, or a de- 
crease of 12,000. California shipped 
140,000, or a decrease of 100,000. Ore- 
gon sent 57,000, compared with 102,- 
000 a year ago. Arizona shipped 44,- 
000, an increase of 19,000. Texas 
shipped in 29,000, or nearly twice as 
many. Nevada sent 52,000, an increase 
of 24,000. Smaller numbers came from 
Montana, Kansas, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. 

Shipments of fat lambs from Den- 
ver, after being sold there, going to 
Atlantic Coast points for the first 
eleven months this year totaled 340,000 
head, with 164,000 going to interior 
Iowa slaughterers. 

Local Denver slaughter of sheep and 
lambs during November totaled 27,000 
head and for the eleven months’ period, 
the total was 364,000. 

R. C. Albright 





St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for November were 78,- 
795, compared with 93,669 in Oc- 
tober and 60,000 in November a year 
ago. Of the month’s total, 15,069 came 
from Texas and New Mexico, 4,860 
from Idaho and Utah, and 2,940 from 
Colorado, and the balance from nearby 
states. 

The lamb market was uneven during 
the month, and closed around 50 cents 
lower. At the close of October fed 
westerns and natives both sold up to 
$9.25, but on closing days this month 
the top was $8.75, although choice fed 
kinds were quoted a little above this 
figure. Clipped lambs sold up to $8.50 
early in the month, but $8 was an out- 
side price on the close. Yearlings are 
25@50 cents lower for the month, while 
older sheep are about steady. Fat ewes 
were quoted up to $4.25 on-the close, 
with most sales $3.50@4. Wooled year- 
lings were selling up to $7.25, clips 
$6.75, twos $5.50@6.25, and old weth- 
ers $4.50@S. 

H. H. Madden 


(Continued on page 30) 
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For Crying Out Loud 


E last month of the last year of the thirties! Und 
vhat a spasm of life’s fitful fever those ten years of 
the thirties have proven to be. In fixing up this Radiotorial 
column, Joe Bush und me, Peter Spraynozzle, tried to recall 
the slang phrases of the past like “I should worry,” “You’re 
telling me,” “Ish-ca-bibble,” und “For crying out loud.” 
Und Joe Bush says the most fitting von is “For Crying Out 
Loud.” 

From 1930 to 1940 folks have found they could get 
more by “crying out loud” for vhat they wanted than by 
smiles or laughter, work or threats of retaliation. If you 
don’t believe this, step up to a man on the street und vid 
a giggle, say, ‘““Excuse me for laughing, Mister, but can 
you spare a dime?” He may plant his knuckle on your 
button, but you won’t get any silver from his jeans. 

For “crying out loud” to state legislatures, dependent 
people have got relief measures enacted into law. By “cry- 
ing out loud” governors of states have had the federal 
government pick up their burden. By “crying out loud” 
the federal government has passed the buck back to the 
people und laid upon business, industry, capital, und labor 
a tax burden that grinds the profits of industry und the 
wage of labor between the upper millstone (which is the 
irresistible force of the people’s right to produce) und the 
lower millstone (which is that immovable object of the 
government’s power to tax und destroy) until the income 
of the American people has been ground down to an ir- 
reducible minimum. 

Back in 1929 all the average run of Americans wanted 
was a job of work, a business to build, out of which they 
could pay their taxes; live, laugh und love; eat, drink und 
be merry. That done they would stand but for little of 
government supervision or regulation. 

Und then came 1930 vid government committees, bur- 
eaus und commissions, supervisors und inspectors issuing 
licenses und permits until none knew vhere they stood or 
why. By 1940 looks like the American people will be forced 
to stand for anything from anyone vid a government job. 

Joe Bush says there are so many hidden taxes that 
apply to his business as a flockmaster that it’s cheaper to 
pay sheep on the taxes than taxes on the sheep. Sheep herd- 
ers und camptenders are a necessity; good ones, cheap at 
any price; but as for government supervisors, their cost is 
out of all proportion to true values. Und for every group of 
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supervisors there must be a downtown office vhere the in. 
spector’s report can be received und checked, for herders 
do get hangnails, ingrown toenails, und slice the turf in the 
golf game vid the cow-waddies. 

It the golf slicing is bad the report will be mimeographed 
und sent up to Congress vhere a law will be passed to pro- 
hibit the use of mid-irons that will slice the turf und cause 
erosion, und that bit of legislation will call for another com. 
mission und more inspectors. 

Commissions und committees und bureaus are set up to 
help American business und labor make a dollar out of which 
business und labor get to keep ten cents on which govern- 
ment taxing bodies levy a confiscatory income tax to pay 
the per diem und expenses of the employees of the com- 
mittees, commissions und bureaus vhat ride on a “Merry 
Go Round” just for “crying out loud.” 

Und for “crying out loud,” the needy hope to get the 
votes of Congress; also for “crying out loud,” Congress 
hopes to get the votes of the needy, vhile between the two 
stands the loudest cry-baby of them all—he who takes cash 
trom both ends of the rainbow, extends credit to none und 
lets the tears fall vhere they may. 

Joe Bush says “crying out loud” is all right for babies 
und such, but the big purse und the championship goes to 
the fighter who will step in and take a punch just to piant 
a knockout on the button of the other feller’s chin. 

Joe Bush says the thing to do is to look out, but don't 
look back. The jumping off place is still ahead, as is the 
promise land. The United States, in an election year, always 
is ‘‘a promise land.” 

So we should keep our hearts young und vid the faith 
of the children “rally round” the spirit that keeps green 
the Christmas tree; place a wreath of holly at the feet of 
Him upon whose brow they one time pressed a crown of 
thorns; spin carefully und cheerfully the pattern of our 
lives, leaving in the hands of God who made und placed us 
vhere we are, the thread vid which we weave und spin; seek 
to know the truth, firm in the faith that the truth will make 
und keep us und our country free. 

Und so we write it down in this December issue of the 
National Wool Grower: Until we meet in 1940, A Merry 
Christmas und a Happy New Year to you all. Und that, 
Joe Bush says, is nuff said from yours truly, 


Peter Spraynozzle 
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nd To the Wool Grower: 
-- |. Wool values recorded by Wool Top Futures between August 
= 30 and September 30 advanced from a low of 79 cents to a high of 
$1.194 for the May contract, a maximum rise of 50 per cent. 
2. The present Wool Top Futures market values your wool in the 
al grease at 50 per cent more than you could obtain August 30. 
in- 
ler ders 3. Unfortunately, only an estimated 10 to 15 per cent of the 
in the 1939 clip remained in your possession before this advance. Conse- 
; quently your participation in this "War Market" was negligible. 
raphed 
0 pro- 4. If the war continues during the marketing of your clip of 1940, 
Cause you can reasonably expect to receive these war prices with changes 
r com. | up or down as the market gets news of what foreign wools become 
available for import to relieve the domestic shortage. 
. up t 
al 5. Since no one can foretell the duration of this “war market" 
wel a and the quantity and price of foreign wools which may become available 
oak for import, are you willing to risk losing the present market in expecta- 
an tion of a continuation of this or a better market for the sale of your 
1940 clip? 
Merry 
6. If not, the Wool Futures Market can render you this valuable 
et the service. You can obtain the present market for your 1940 clip by a sale 
ngress of May or July 1940 Futures contracts. 
1e two 
s cash 7. By estimating the clean weight of your clip and by selling this 
e und weight in May or July Futures now being traded, you assure yourself 
of the present market for your 1940 clip. 
om We shall be pleased to receive your inquiries and advise you of the 
oes to b ‘ , " 
est method and procedure in securing the opportunity now offered by 
“= the Wool Top Futures Market. 
don’t 
is the “HE 
ways 
faith : 
= WALKER & CO. 
eet of 
=n WOOL TOP FUTURES 
f our 
ed us 192 Summer Street, Boston 60 Beaver Street, New York 
- seek 51 Madison Avenue, New York 
make 
MEMBERS: 
of the COMMODITY EXCHANGE. INC. _ 
NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE, INC. 
pre WOOL ASSOCIATES OF THE NEW YGRK COTTON EXCHANGE 
that, 
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“RED SEAL” SHEEP TENT 





One of these 
wonderful por- 
table canvas 
sheds will cost 
tess than FIVE 
CENTS per 
head per sea- 


alten, OPE aq “On. 

















dey Cap’y. 

ay 7 
4 No. Size Sheep 
ie : DY} A 71x71 1,000 
OW NES TK , Lj} 1 58x58 600 
+ ; 2 42x42 300 





3 29x29 200 
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THE SCHAEFER TENT & AWNING 
COMPANY 


DENVER, COLORADO 


























1.065 DEHYDRATED 
PINE TAR OIL 
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BLOW. FLY REPELLENT; ANIMAL WOUND DRESSING 
Dehorning, Docking, Castrating, Wire Cuts, Wool 
Maggots, Grub in Head, Ear Salve, Snotty Nose. 
Soothing, Acid Free, Non-poisonous. 


oie Sa The Perfect Wound Dressing 
SOLD UNDER POSITIVE MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


oP 72] AMERICAN TURPENTINE & TAR CO., New Orleans, La. 





IOWA WANTS SHEEP AND LAMBS 

lowa farmers and feeders want to buy breed- 
ing ewes, feeder weihers, wether lambs and 
ewe lamb seconds as feeders, choice ewe 
lambs as breeders. Prefer lots of three to 
thirty double-deck carloads. How many and 
what kinds have you for sole, and what price, 
and at what loading point? 

FRED CHANDLER 
CHARITON, IOWA 








CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Curriedule sheep exclusively 
since 1918 
HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
280 S. Santa Fe Dr. Denver, Colo. 








ATTENTION! 


UUNUDUNOSUAOAEDEOGSUUAOOOEEOOEOEDORESSOUOOUOLE 
Sell your 
SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 

and WOOL 
to the 
Idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 


Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 


P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 





1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








The Lamb Markets 


(Continued from page 27) 


Kansas City 


ina general trend in lamb prices 
in November was downward. The 
net loss was an even dollar. At the 
outset $9.75 was recorded and on the 
close the top was $8.75. However, in 
the 30-day period the fat range lamb 
movement was completed and new crop 
fed lambs began to show up in appre- 
ciable numbers, so that quotations late 
in the month were established on fed 
kinds as against range lambs earlier in 
the month. New crop fed lambs did 
not show any material amount of fin- 
ish but they will improve as the season 
advances. 


October closed with the top $9.65 
and November started strong with 
$9.75 paid. Quotations held fairly 
steady for a 7-day period, then broke 
around 90 cents, rallied slightly during 
the third week and eased off again 
before the close. After the middle of 
November, the run was largely Texas 
and Kansas wheat-field lambs and na- 
tive lambs. A wide assortment of qual- 
ity, weight, and condition was in evi- 
dence. Some of the fed lambs weighed 
as much as 100 pounds, but most of 
the wheat-field lambs averaged 75 to 
85 pounds. 


In the eastern dressed lamb market, 
prices were lower due to the fact that 
there was more than normal competi- 
tion from poultry. However, wool 
prices are better than a year ago, and 
now with the poultry season passing 
there is reason to believe that a fairly 
satisfactory lamb market will prevail 
during December. 


Prices for mutton sheep fluctuated 
less than lamb prices. The ewe market 
maintained a $4 identity most of the 
time, with top reaching $4.25 on more 
than a third of the market days of the 
month. The closing top was $4.25. A 
large part of the yearling run was from 
Texas. They sold at $6 to $7.50. In 
many cases offerings carried a large 
per cent of twos. Fed yearlings sold 
up to $8. In the average the mutton 
market made a good showing both as 
to volume of demand and prices. 
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Feeder lamb trade was in limite 
volume, due to the small supp!y of. 
fered. Thin lambs sold mostly at $3 
to $8.50, a few bunches up to $8.75, 
but the runs were not steady enough 
to test the extent of demand. The ag. 
gregate movement of feeding lamb; 
from all localities was below normal 
November volume and much under 
each of the two preceding months. This 
year the main distribution of feeding 
lambs came from late August to the 
middle of October or two weeks to 4 
month earlier than in former years. Dry 
weather was an important factor in 
the early movement and likewise a 
factor in distribution. A large per cent 
of the Texas lamb crop went as feed- 
ing lambs into the east, central and 
southeastern corn belt and there was 
large distribution of thin lambs from 
the mountain states into the northern 
and central corn belt. 

Winter lamb feeding this season 
shows a materially different alignment 
than in. most former years. The area 
east of the Missouri River is feeding 
more lambs than last winter, in some 
sections record numbers. The plains 
and Texas, where the winter wheat 
growth has been retarded by lack of 
moisture, have the smallest supply of 
lambs in several years. The irrigated 
sections of western Nebraska and Colo- 
rado will not have as many as last win- 
ter, so that in the aggregate the supply 
for the markets along the Missouri 
River, where there is normally heavy 
lamb slaughter, will be light. 

Since lamb feeding got under way 
early in the central and eastern corn 
belt, the return movement of fat lambs 
to market is likewise earlier than last 
year. If the present trend in early mar- 
keting is continued, the corn belt will 
be fairly well cleaned up on fed lambs 
before the end of January. It looks as 
if western feeders who put in light- 
weight thin lambs can count on a good 
late market. 

There are fairly good indications 
that the winter lamb market will be 
satisfactory. Wool prices are holding 
firm at higher levels than a year ago, 
and industrial employment is showing 
substantial increases, most of which are 
in the Atlantic seaboard area, where 
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consumption of dressed lamb and mut- 
ton is the largest. 

November receipts were 113,000 
compared with 91,905 in November, 
1938. The increase was largely Texas 
and native lambs. In the eleven months 
arrivals were 1,292,600, compared with 
1,411,923 in the same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin 





Omaha 


AKING November as a whole, it 

was a month quite favorable to 
sellers. Only because of downturns 
during the last few days was the mar- 
ket 25@35 cents lower for the month, 
and most of the time prices did not 
move far from $9@9.25. 

Omaha’s receipts for the month were 
95,513 head, about 42,000 short of 
October, but 5,100 over the total for 
November, 1938, and the largest total 
for any November since 1933. 

The decrease in marketings—it was 
the smallest month’s total for the year 
thus far—was one of the factors that 
kept prices close to levels profitable 
for feeders. Favorable to feeding op- 
erations was the sp'endid weather, 
which allowed corn belt feeders to get 
good gains and take their time about 
putting their lambs on the market. 
Sustained interest in feeder lambs, 
which kept prices of replacements close 
to fat lamb prices, was more or less of 
a prop under the market for lambs 
that were just about on the border line 
between fat and feeder. Back of the 
slump at the close was a dressed mar- 
ket that turned bearish under efforts 
of buyers to fit their operations to re- 
stricted holiday demand. Partially off- 
setting this was a wool market that was 
in a strong position most of the month. 


The seasonal shift to fed lambs was 
the main change in the character of the 
month’s offerings. By the end of the 
month, shipments from commercial 
feeding areas formed the largest per- 
centage of the daily runs. Many of 
these came clipped early, but there 
were few during the final week. 


An increase in average weights was 
the result of this shift to fed lambs, 
and while extra weight did not trip 
many loads of fed wooled lambs, native 


lambs were penalized 50c@$1 per hun- 
dred, and even more where weights 
were up to 120-125 pounds. At the 
close, the best of the fed wooled lambs 
and the sorted natives were bringing 
$8.75. Top for the month was $9.45, 
paid only once and for less than a load. 

Dry weather in most of the West 
has cut down materially feeding opera- 
tions in certain commercial feeding 
areas. The firm market for feeding 
lambs that prevailed through the last 
several months was due to demand by 
feeders in Iowa, Illinois, and other 
states east of the Missouri River. Héw- 
ever, for one reason or another, one of 
which was hope of lower feeder prices, 
some sections east of the Missouri did 
not take so many lambs as usual. Cal- 
culations are that when the 1939-40 
fed lamb season has drawn to a close, 
there will have been fewer lambs on 
the market, than there were during 
1938-39. This, of course, would tend 
to bolster prices. The unpredictable 
war situation may sustain wool prices, 
and coming of colder weather will help 
consumer demand for all kinds of meat, 
including lamb. 

Feeder lamb prices have a good 
chance of staying close to fat lamb 
prices for quite a while. Presence of 
much feed in the corn belt and any 
period of rather stable fat lamb mar- 
kets wi!l encourage feeders to take out 
thin lambs for further finishing. 

The trade could handle more ewes 
if they were available. There is the 
usual seasonal scarcity of fat ewes, and 
$4 continues to be the standard price 
for the best of them. Fairly good de- 
mand for breeder ewes continues, and 
the older ewes suitable for only a year’s 
service have sold readily at steady 
prices. With many farmers going into 
the sheep business for the first time, 
this good demand for breeders is likely 
to continue. 

Ray Burley 
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Marketing, Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific 


Wool Growers 
734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington 
Californian - Nevada 


Idaho 








HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 
TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 











SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Sampeon’s Range and Pasture 
Ma t $4.00 





Sampson's Native American Forage 





Plants 5.00 
Sampson's Livestock Husbandry on 
Range and Pasture. 4.50 





Hultz & Hill's Range Sheep and Wool... 3.00 
Horlacher & Hammond’s Sheep................. 2.00 
Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding................. --- 5.00 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 





FOR SALE BY 


National Wool Growers Assn. 
509 McCornick Bidg. Salt Lake City, Utah 



























THE ORIGINAL 
Self Piercing. Self Clinching 


EAR TAGS 


SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 
67 W. Broadway - Salt Lake City, Utah 


Send For Free Sam 























NORTH SALT LAKE 


Sheep capacity 30,000 head— 
10,000 under cover in National 
Ram Sale Barn. 


Large roomy pens, running arte- 
sian water and choice alfalfa hay. 


Competent day and night crews 
here to serve you. 


EAST or WEST for best of 
service, BILL TO FEED AT 
NORTH SALT LAKE 


SALT LAKE 
UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake 























Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers 
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‘‘Home on the Range”’ 


Sheep Camp Trailer and Commissary 





1939 MODEL — MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Will save you $75 per month in feed of horses, 
yet gives you the use of your truck for hauling 
lambs, feed. etc. 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full size 
bed, G. W. stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, ete., 
100% weather-proof. Insulated steel top. 

Can be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 

Write for literature 
ASK ABOUT WINGLINE HOUSE TRATLERS 


AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 
427 So. Univ. Ave. Provo, Utah 








PELLETS 


Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 
See Your 


Feed Dealer 
GLOBE MILLS 











Ogden Salt Lake City 
Tattoo 
LEA AUP AEA Bockren 


jurplies 
Serums, Aggressins, Bacterins, Vaccines 
and Antigens — Veterinary Specialties 


INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS 
240-242 East 2nd So. Salt Lake City, Utah 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 


Ship or Consign Your 


PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 


We always pay highest 
market prices 


Phone 409 Stockyards 











The National Wool Crowe 


Around the Range Country 


(Continued from page 16) 


Durkee 
(Baker County) 


The weather is very dry and the 
range poor (November 28). Alfalfa 
hay in the stack is selling from $5 to 
$6 a ton. About the same number of 
lambs are on feed as in 1938. 


There is quite a decrease, about 20 
per’cent I think, in the number of ewes 
bred this season as compared to last. 
Sheepmen who graze on the Taylor 
district cannot get large enough per- 
mits to cover their former holdings. In 
my county in 1934 there were 37 sheep- 
men; there are only 17 of them left 
now. The others have been forced out 
of business by the operation of the 
Taylor Act. 

The yearling ewe market has been 
on an $8 to $8.50 basis. The lower 
figure covers sales of fine-wools, while 
transactions in crossbreds have reached 
the higher price. 

It seems to me that for the money 
spent annually by the government on 
coyote work, the results are not very 
great. Sheepmen are damaged thous- 
ands of dollars annually through coy- 
ote depredations. In my opinion the 
only thing to do is to put a heavy na- 
tional bounty on the coyote and take 
off the government trappers. Four 
years ago when the government was 
selling poison to local trappers, some 
headway was made against the coyote, 
but since poisoning is not handled that 
way any more, coyote control has not 
progressed. 

George S. Spiropolos 


Lakeview 
P (Lake County) 


Dry weather and poor ranges pre- 
vail here at the end of November. Poor 
feed conditions, plus some liquidation, 
have reduced the number of breeding 
ewes by about 10 per cent in this sec- 
tion, and only about half the number 
of ewe lambs, in comparison with last 
year, have been kept over by sheep- 
men for stock ewes. During the last 
five years a 42 per cent reduction has 


been made in the sheep run under na. 
tional forest permits, but recent reduc. 
tions are due largely to demands of 
financial institutions. 

Transactions in yearling ewes have 
been on a $7 to $8 basis for both fine- 
wools and crossbreds. 

Hay in the stack is priced at $9 a 
ton. 

Due to the low price of furs and the 
short supply of government hunters, 
coyote numbers have increased in the 
last three years. 

Robert L. Weir 


Heppner 
(Morrow County) 


The winter, so far, (December 6) 
has been the driest in 43 years, accord- 
ing to local papers. Conditions are very 
bad; most of the sheepmen have been 
feeding all fall. 

There are not enough trappers work- 
ing here to cut the coyote crop down 
much. It seems to me the government 
should use more poison. A uniform 
bounty would be all right, as it would 
keep a good number of trappers out. 

Fred Hoskins 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were uneven, but the 
whole averaged near or somewhat above 
normal, there being much unusually 
warm weather, especially over interior 
and southern sections. Rains were 
light, infrequent, and widely scattered, 
being insufficient to relieve the drought 
which has become quite acute in places. 
Ranges and pasturage have deterior- 
ated materially, and the shortages of 
feed are important in some sections. 


Coalinga 
(Fresno County) 

No rain up to date (November 26), 
and we need it badly. Hay, baled, is 
selling between $10 and $11 a ton. 
About the same number of ewes have 
been bred as in 1938 and about the 
same number of ewe lambs retained by 
sheepmen for replacements. 

Levy & Juarena 


Please mention THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when writing to advertisers 
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December, 1939 


NEVADA 


Exceptionally mild dry weather pre- 
yailed, with not enough moisture for 
urrent needs as a rule. It was excel- 
nt weather, however, for outdoor 
york, and very favorable for livestock. 
Most cattle and sheep are still in pretty 
od shape, though local pasturage is 
ytting short. A few herds have gone 
o winter ranges, keeping within trail- 
ing distance of water; but most sheep 
ae awaiting moisture on the winter 
ange areas. Feed is reported fair to 
sod, when moisture comes to make it 
available. 


Elko 
(Elko County) 


The range, generally, is dry (Decem- 
ber 1), but there is plenty of old feed 
in Churchill County and if we get some 
snow we can use it. At Fallon they are 
quoting alfalfa hay in the stack at $6 
aton. There are about 5,000 lambs on 
feed in Fallon; this is about the size 
of the feeding operations there last 
year. 

Fine-wooled ewes have been bought 
at $7 a head, but $8 has been paid for 
crossbreds. I think the breeding bands 
are about as large as in 1938 and sheep- 
men have kept a normal number of ewe 
lambs for replacements. 

Very few sheepmen have been re- 
moved from the public domain on ac- 
count of its regulation under the Taylor 
Act, but the number of sheep permitted 
to graze on national forests has been 
reduced about 15 per cent during the 
last five years. 

Trappers, both under the Biological 
Survey and independently, have been 
working on the coyotes and they 
haven’t been so troublesome lately. 
W. W. Whitaker 


UTAH 


This has been one of the mildest, 
driest Novembers in more than forty 
years, with practically no beneficial 
moisture in many extensive areas. The 
mild temperatures have, however, been 
highly favorable for livestock, and 
while farm pasturage is now largely 
consumed, and many herds are await- 
ing moisture on the winter desert 
tanges, they have held up very well. 





Those on feed are doing well, while 
those on the range are only fair. Mois- 
ture would improve the forage, and 
make available the more remote areas. 


Vernal 
(Uintah County) 


Range feed can hardly be called 
normal, although it was improved a lot 
by September and October storms. No- 
vember has been a very dry month. 
Eight dollars is being paid for alfalfa 
hay in the stack and some farmers are 
holding for more. 

We are breeding about the same 
number of ewes as a year ago and hold- 
ing about the same number of ewe 
lambs as we did then; everybody is 
holding as many as they can get on the 
range. On account of liquidations, 
there are about 10 per cent fewer sheep 
being run on the national forests than 
in 1935, but I do not believe any more 
than 1 per cent of the sheepmen who 
formerly used the public domain have 
been cut off from grazing there since 
the passage of the Taylor Act. 

Eight dollars is being paid for year- 
ling fine-wooled ewes and $9 for cross- 
breds, per head. 

Some lambs are being fed here for 
the winter market, but not any more 
than we had last year. 

Harold E. Davis 


COLORADO 


Temperatures have been near or 
somewhat above normal most of the 
month, with only one or two light cold 
spells. Moisture has been infrequent, 
and exceptionally light, being inade- 
quate for ranges and livestock. The 
weather has been favorable for crop 
harvesting, and for livestock. Wheat 
is very poor due to lack of moisture, 
much of it being dead over northeastern 
counties. Ranges and livestock are 
mostly fair to poor. 


Colorado Springs 
(El Paso County) 


Nearly all sheep in this section are 
wintered on farm pastures. I know of 
only 5,000 head that are run on winter 
range, but the feed is good there. My 
sheep run in the San Luis Valley in 
Costilla and Conejos counties. 








Make... 
Hotel 


Ben Lomond 


in Ogden, Utah 
Your Headquarters 


ae 


During the 
Ogden Live Stock 
T. E. (Ed) so) Show. 
FITZGERALD, : 
Manager January 5-11, 1940 








The 
HOTEL UTAH 


Salt Lake City 


Situated at the foot of the 
beautiful snow-capped Wa- 
satch mountain range, Hotel 
Utah offers every conceivable 
facility for service and com- 
fort. Modest rates in every 











department. 
Rooms with detached bath........$2.25 a day 
Roems with bath......................... $3.00 a day 
Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 


With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 








ENGRAVERS 
DESIGNERS 


(lM 


58 REGENT ST. 
PHONE WAS. 2475 








For a Personal Appearance of 


PETER SPRAYNOZZLE 


Write: National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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The American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders’ Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889 
Over 385,500 Rambouillets Now 
on Record 
Membership Fee $10.00 


American Rambouillets are dual 
purpose sheep, producing an ex- 
cellent quality of both wool and 
mutton. 

In addition to playing a most 
important part in the sheep indus- 
try of the United States, they 
have been exported to nearly 
every country in the world. 























President 

J. W. Owens. Ozona, Texas 
Vice-President 

John K. Madeen................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Mrs. Dwight Lineoln........... Marysville, Ohio 

Directors 

W. S. Alge. Arlington, Ohiv 
Frank L. Hall Crawford,Nebr. 
D. T. Jones San Angelo, Texas 
a ree Collinston, Utah 





pe eee Laramie, Wyo. 
Frank Bullard. .................cco-..- Woodland. Calif. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., 
address the Secretary. 


MERINO SHEEP 
Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 
Write for Booklet and list of Breeders 
THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS'N, 


GOWDY WILIIAMSON, Secretary 
XENIA, OHIO 











CORRIEDALES 


The Corriedale is a breed made to order for the 
ideal combination of wool production and mutton 
carcass. It is adaptable to all conditions, For 
greater profits, breed Corriedales. Write us for 
literature and list of breeders. 


NATIONAL CORRTIEDALE SHEFP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Iil. 


HAMPSHIRES 


The Hardy, Husky, Handsome 
Sheep. Raise Them for Mut- 
ton and Profit. Market 
Lambs in 100 Days. 


For hardiness of constitution, 
strength and vigor of lambs, quick 
development and fitness for market, 
the Hampshire stands at the top. 

Tilustrated booklet and breeders’ 
list on request. 


WRITE ' 
American Hampshire Sheep 
Association 
72 WOODLAND AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 
Helen Tyler Belote, Secretary 








Malcolm Moncreiffe, Pres. Big Horn, Wyo. 











Not much change in numbers of 
sheep here; we are breeding about the 
usual number of ewes and held over 
the same number of ewe lambs as in 
1938. Fewer lambs, however, are on 
feed than last year. The market on 
yearling ewes is around $7. 

We haven’t had any trappers here 
for a couple of years, which has given 
the coyotes a great advantage. How- 
ever, this year a government trapper 
has started to work on the area. 

Henry Meinholtz 


Stoner 
(Montezuma County) 


I have an extra good pasture and lots 
of hay; the weather is as good as can 
be, and my sheep are in good condition 
(December 6). There is not much 
change in the size of the breeding 
flocks as compared with last year and 
I believe sheepmen have kept the nor- 
mal number of ewe lambs for replace- 
ments. 

I like to read “Around the Range 
Country,” but I do not go around to 
very many meetings as I do not hear 
much. I just go ahead and take care 
of my sheep and am making out o.k. 
I’m keeping even and can keep on go- 
ing, I guess, if the coyotes and bears 
and taxes don’t get me down. A bear 
should not be protected any more than 
a coyote. 

I haven’t heard of any wool being 
contracted around here yet for delivery 
next spring. 

J. B. Millard 


NEW MEXICO 


The first and last weeks were mild, 
but the middle two weeks were rather 
cold. Rains and snows were very light, 
and widely scattered, as well as infre- 
quent. The range condition is only 
fair, for the want of moisture. Live- 
stock average fair to good, most mar- 
ketable animals having been shipped. 
Fall plowing is farther ahead than 
usual, and crops harvested were not 
hampered. 


Roswell 
(Chaves County) 


We have had an open fall, with 
some moisture since November 1, and 
general feed conditions are fair to good 


The National Wool Crowe, 


(the 30th). Baled alfalfa hay is cog. 
ing $12 a ton. 

There is no difference in the num. 
ber of ewes bred this year and last and 
ewe lambs have been kept over ip 
about the usual number. A few more 
lambs are being fed here than a yea 
ago. The prevailing price paid fo 
yearling ewes recently was $8. 

Farnsworth & Son 


Hope 
( Eddy County) 


Feed conditions are much poorer 
than those of last year and winter feed 
prospects are below normal (November 
27). 

Probably a few more ewe lambs 
were sold this year than in previous 
years due to dry weather and the 
necessity of keeping numbers down to 
the limits of forest and public domain 
grazing permits. There is very little 
change in the size of the breeding 
bands, however. More lambs are being 
fed in this section for the market than 
last winter. 

Coyotes are not so numerous as they 
were three years ago. This is due, in 
part, to the fact that the use of fenced 
pastures is increasing and trappers are 
being employed by ranchers to clean 
their lands up. Also this season some 
of the money collected in fees from the 
Taylor grazing districts has been made 
available for coyote control work, 
which has helped a lot. 

The sheepman’s situation would be 
better if the State Department would 
proceed more slowly in making trade 
treaties that tend to demoralize our in- 
dustry and if in the administration of 
the Taylor Act more and more author- 
ity could be placed in the hands of the 
local boards and the issuance of term 
permits expedited. 

J. P. Casabonne 


ARIZONA 


The middle of the month was about 
normal for temperature, but the month 
began and ended much warmer than 
usual. Only light, occasional, widely 
scattered showers occurred, and the 
range is generally greatly in need of 
moisture over the northern portion; 
feed is appreciably better in middle 
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December, 1939 


and especially southern areas. There is 
still ample moisture for livestock every- 
where, and both cattle and sheep are 
generally doing well. 


Thatcher 
(Graham County) 


In spots’ the range is very good; in 
others not so good, but as a’ whole, I 
think, better than usual (November 4). 
It looks as if the winter ranges will be 
good. 

Most sheep are grazed on Indian 
reservations; very few are on the graz- 
ing district lands. A lot of aged ewes 
are being sold in order to cut numbers 
down. 

Coyotes are getting worse all the 
time, and we are not getting any help 
from the government. I personally 
think we would get better results by 
putting all the money available for 
this work into uniform bounties. At 
present the coyotes get what would 
have been profit in the year’s opera- 
tions. A lot of the sheepmen are talk- 
ing of selling their sheep and going into 
cattle on account of the coyotes. We 
apparently can’t control them. 

Marion Lee 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Unusually warm, dry weather has 
persisted generally in this area; but 
there has been enough grass to permit 
foraging freely, and livestock are do- 
ing fairly well. There is apparently 
enough forage to carry the animals on 
hand through the winter. Feed crops 
did not mature properly, but will 
nevertheless produce a considerable 
amount of roughage. In the far south- 
western portion, there has been less 
rain, and there is less feed for live- 
stock. 


Boerne 
( Kendall County ) 


Winter range prospects are good in 
Bandera and Kendall counties, as we 
had late summer and early fall show- 
ers and recently several good soaking 
rains. The winter oat fields are all 
planted and about ready to be grazed. 

I bought a carload of alfalfa hay 
at $16, f.o.b. Boerne, last August, but 
1% cents a pound is the latest price 
for small lots of baled hay. 


As a result of the increase in the 
price of wool and of sheep prices in 
general, due to war demands on the 
market, about 10 per cent more ewes 
are being bred this season than in 
1938. There is a 50 per cent decrease, 
however, in the number of ewe lambs 
held back, but this is because we only 
had a 50 per cent lamb crop in this area 
last winter and spring on account of 
drought conditions at breeding time. 

Not many lambs have been fed in 
this area; however, with the enlarged 
livestock yards at San Antonio, feed- 
ing operations will undoubtedly be ex- 
panded. 

Captain O. A. Otto 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Colome 
(Tripp County) 


Early fall rain gave feed a good 
start, but it is getting short again (Ni o- 
vember 30), as we have had no mois- 
ture during the past month. The bulk 
of our grazing is done on state and In- 
dian lands. Winter range is short in 
the western part of the state and much 
feeding is going to be required. All the 
alfalfa was killed by drought and sor- 
ghums are being used as substitutes. 

More lambs are on feed here than a 
year ago and there is a slight increase 
in the number of ewes bred for the sec- 
tion, as a couple of sheep outfits have 
moved in here from the west where 
they were dried out. Very few lambs 
are kept here for breeding; the flocks 
are usually replenished from purchases 
in western South Dakota. From $7 to 
$8 has been paid for fine-wooled year- 
ling ewes this fall. 

H. S. Graham 


Maurine 
(Meade County) 


Western South Dakota has been ab- 
normally dry since 1930. Water has 
lessened each year and alfalfa, once 
plentiful, is almost a thing of the past. 
But, while the range is infested with 
weeds, the lambs have made good 
weights during the dry years. It has 
been extremely dry on the range since 
June this year and water is the lowest 
on record. Feed is fair, but too dry 
(November 26). 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 


Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suff folk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 


President—Jas. Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho 

First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 

Second Vice President—George Q. Spencer, 
Payson, Utah 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 


Idaho 
Directors—R. E. Thomas, Duchesne, Utah; 
George B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah: 


8S. P. Neilsen, Nephi, Utah 


For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Ete., Address the Secretary. 














SHROPSHIRES 


are popular with more farmers than any 
other breed of sheep in the World. 


At the present rate of filing there 
will be, when the Association cele- 
brates its 60th ANNIVERSARY 
IN 1944 


1,000,000 pedigrees 
of pure-bred Shropshire sheep on file. 


More than 10,000 members are enrolled. 
THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Gavin McKerrow, Pres. J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns won grand champion wether, 
reserve grand champion wether, champion 
pen, the grand champion carload of lambs, . 
and champion and reserve pion carcass 
over all breeds at the 1938 International. 
Write the Secretary for additional information. 


W. L. Henning, Sec’y, State College, Pa. 
Col. E. L. Shaw, President. 








American Corriedale Association 


Incorporated 1916—Fine ‘Fine Service Ever Since 


Life membership $10—Registry og _ 
All memberships and half of registry fees 
used for breed promotion. We keep a came 
progeny record and have as members the leading 
State and Federal agencies in the U. 8. 

Pres., Herhert T. Blood, Denver, Colo.; Vice 
Pres., L. L. Crane, Santa Calif.; Director, 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo.; retary-Treasur- 
er, Fredric S&S Hultz, 1007 Sheridan St, 


ADVISORY 
B. F. , Morgantown, West Virginia; 
J. M. Jones, College Station, Texas; John Tol- 
liver, Fort Collins, Colorado; R. W. Phillips, 
MeMinnville, Oregon ; Stanley Smith, Dubvis, 
Idaho ; a 3 Mitchell, ——— _ — 
Howard iller, raska ; 
Karker, Barrington, Illinois; A. C. Gould, Estel- 
line, South Dakota. 
For beoklet, address the secretary. 


Kenesaw, 











SUFFOLKS 


A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
My maltese and the lambs grow very rapidly. 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cress-breeding 
For literature and list of breeders near you, wells 


. NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. . 
Record Bldg., Union Steck Yards, Chicage, Ill. 
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There has been a 10 per cent increase 
in the number of ewes bred this year 
in comparison with last year’s figure, 
the increase being made possible by re- 
settlement loans. 


Prices paid for yearling ewes have 
ranged from $7 in August to $8.50 this 
month. 


We get very little government trap- 
ping here. Before the depression we 
had both state and county help and 
coyotes were about whipped. Now we 
have more than ever. In my opinion, 
the bounty is the only system that will 
ever rid the range of coyotes. 

Roy E. Haines 


Grenville 
(Day County ) 


In the northeastern part of South 
Dakota, there are only a few sheepmen 
who have more than two or three hun- 
dred head of sheep. Sheep are run 
mostly in farm flocks of 30 to 100 head. 


There is plenty of hay on hand. It 
has been very dry up here during the 
last three months and there has not 
been much demand for hay, so little of 
it has been cut. Alfalfa hay can be 
purchased at $5 a ton in the stack, 
while prairie hay is selling at $3. 

There has been no increase in sheep 
numbers here. Some ewe lambs have 
been held over, but just to make re- 
placements. Sheepmen have been pay- 
ing $9 a head for yearling ewes. 


I believe the coyote trouble can be 
lessened by placing a uniform bounty 
on them all over the United States. 


The fight against more trade agree- 
ments is good; I am in sympathy with 
it. Why should this nation import 
more wool and meat? We have every- 
thing we need in this country to sup- 
port the nation. The farmer and the 
stockman can’t get cost of production 
so what is the reason for shipping more 
of his products in? On the other hand 
our government pays the farmer who 
cooperates in the A.A.A. program. It 
doesn’t look right to me. Give the 
stockman and farmer cost of produc- 
tion and I think the factory will be kept 
running. It seems to me the big ship- 
ping interests are going to benefit 
through the trade agreements with 


South American countries, not the 
stockmen. 


We don’t need the W.P.A. and 
C.C.C. camps either. Labor was hard 
to get this spring. In most cases labor 
asks the same wage as the government 
is paying them. 

Please keep the “Around the Range 
Country” column going in your paper. 
Keep up the fight against any tariff re- 
ductions on South American products, 
and let’s have cost of production for 
once. 

Hans Raedsch 
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The National Wool Grower 


Banks for Co-ops Lend 
Nearly Half Billion 


Dollars 


RESIDENTS and secretaries of the 

12 district banks for cooperatives 

of the Farm Credit Administration met 

in Washington, D. C., recently for 

a week’s conference on the prob- 

lems and policies involved in financing 

farmers’ cooperative associations. S. D. 

Sanders, Cooperative Bank Commis- 
sioner, presided. 


Since their organization in 1933 and 
1934, the 13 banks for cooperatives— 
one in each of the 12 Farm Credit dis- 
tricts and the Central Bank at Wash- 
ington, D. C.—have made loans to 
some 2,400 cooperative associations of 
farmers for a total of $458,000,000. 


From the standpoint of membership, 
dividend payments, and financial con- 
dition, according to Commissioner 
Sanders, agricultural cooperation in the 
United States appears to be in a 
stronger position today than at any 
time in its history. 


The cooperatives are on a sounder 
operating basis and are improving their 
position steadily and constructively. 
They are performing more efficiently in 
serving their members, who, of course, 
are the owners of the business. They 
are marketing their members’ crops 
more effectively and are effecting real 
economies for members in purchasing 
seed, feed, fertilizer, petroleum prod- 
ucts, and other farm supplies required 
in producing the crops and maintaining 
the farm as an efficient productive bus- 
iness. 


From information gathered by the 
banks for cooperatives, there are some 
15,500 farmers’ cooperative associa- 
tions and mutual companies in the 
United States. Gross business of the 
marketing and purchasing associations, 
including both wholesale and retail 


sales, aggregates $2,750,000,000 annu- 
ally. Nearly half of all American farm- 
ers are now marketing farm products 
or purchasing their farm supplies, in- 
surance, or farm business service 
through cooperative farmer-owned or- 
ganizations. 








